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National Sugar Growers’ Association. 
OFFICERS FOR 1884. 
President—Norman J. Colman, 8t. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 
sota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; OC. F. Clarkson 
Iowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 
liams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, Il. 
Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville, 
{lis. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 





Sorghum in Canada. 


Ep1irorR RuRAL WORLD: I see letters 
from almost every part of the United 
States in the RURAL WORLD giving the 


experience of sorghum growers and 
manufacturers, but not a word from 
Canada, 


Perhaps you would like just as well to 
know what we are are doing as well as 
your own country. Well, I got some 
amber cane seed from New York as a 
curiosity in 1880 and planted it. At that 
time I was quite ignorant of the value, 
and did not know the least thing about 
it. I became interested in it and began 
to study the plant and process of manu- 
facture. The seed came up well, but 
had a hard fight with the weeds. I kept 
it clean, and after it was six inches high 
the growth was something wonderful 
until it developed into tremendous 
stalks, 12 and 13 feet high, about as thick 
asafork handle. From these I saved a 
quantity of very fine seed, which I sold 
to iny neighbors who became interested 
in it. Being thoroughly convinced it 
would grow all right here, I planted a 
small patch the next season which was 
fully as good as the previous one. I had 
a small load of this taken about 12 
miles to an insignificent looking roller 
mill, which was owned by a party who 
was familiar with it in the States some 
years ago. He made 5 gallons of sirup 
from it which was wholesome, but black 
and bitter. 

About this time I became a little ac- 
quainted withthe methods of manufac- 
ture, and thought something better could 
be done. I then sent to Mr. Seth H. 
Kenny for a small keg of his makin 


~which was'superb, this was enough— 


bought a quantity of seed anc sold it to 
farmers with the promise that I would 
get a set of machinery. On the strength 
of this promise and the fine quality of 
my sample sirup farmers became quite 
enthusiastic over it, and I got about 20 
acres planted. The mostof this turned 
out well although a few pieces were 
plowed up. I procured a two-horse 
mill of the Victor style, and a No. 5 
Automatic Cook Evaporator, which cost 
with the building and other appurten- 
ances about $300 and a week’s work. 
About the 12th of October we commenced 
working, and in 32 or 33 days we had 
turned out some 2300. gallons of very 


_nice, bright sirup which gave the great- 


est satisfaction. Our success of making 
ood sirup induced many new friends to 
join our former patrons the next season, 
and as we had been so much crowded, 
we determined to enlarge our works. 
The amount planted was fully 4 times as 
much as the former season, so you will 
see we had good grounds for making the 
addition. onsequently we purchased a 
complete new set of machinery consist- 
dng of a 40 H. P. Steel Boiler, a10 H. P. 
ngine, a No. 10 Boomer Steam Evap- 
orator, triple effect, a No. 1 Steam 
Horizontal crusher, defecator, juice 
pump, ete., costing in all about $2,200. 
Our prospects were great, when lo! on 
the 7th and 10th of September all our 
brightest hopes had disappeared. Frost 
had done its work and now the beautiful 
canes were like so many weeping wil- 
lows. You can easily imagine how I 
felt. The cane was not far enough ad- 
vanced to do anything with, and we 
made only 12 gallons of sirup. So far 
as Iam able to judge we have the best 
steam evaporator in existence. I would 
not now work a fire-pan if I should get 
it as a gift, if I wanted capacity over 100 
gallons per day. I still have the Victor 
mill and the Automatic Cook Evapora- 
tor, which, if not sold before another 
season comes round, [ intend to put up 
somewhere else. [ am very much 
ased with the RuRAL WORLD and 
hope you may be long spared to continue 
your great work. This is the first time I 
have written on this subject and pos- 
sibly I am not a good composer, but 
have tried to give my experience as 
plainly as possible. Rost. BELL, JR. 
Box 38, Hensoll, Ontario, Car. 





Root Again. 


To defend a friend against insult, is a 
most worthy object. Such is my object. 
Mr. Root finding he had “ the wrong 
sow by the ear,’’ when he tried to prove 
Mr. Anderson an ignoramus, next in- 
sinuates that he is a liar, when he says 
he is not financially interested in bisul- 
phite apparatus and a cheat in selling a 
worthless article he calls bisulphite of 
lime, made of a mixture of ‘ coal, sul- 
phuric acid and lime water.” 

Mr. Anderson is an ordained minister 
of the Gospel, and for years has taught 
the duties of honesty and truthfulness, 
and if Mr. Root will favorus with a visit, 
he will find no one in this community 
who doves not believe he practices what 
he preaches. 

If it will do Root any good, every 
member of the Bisulphite Apparatus Com- 
pany will take oath that Mr. W. L. Ander- 
son is not interested to the extent of one 
cent, in our company or machines. 

‘* But,”’ says Root, ‘* he is sending out 
ecards W. L. Anderson & Son, saying we 
will sell bisulphite machines. 
his son is only three months old. 
partner indeed!! 

We will give $100 for such a card with 
Mr. Anderson’s signature. We author- 
ized Mr. Anderson to sel/ our machines, 
and offered to pa Din ggetie refused the 


A junior 


Ha! ha! | 





pay, but accepted tke service. That is 
one reason why we can undersell Mr. 
Root. 

But selling machines helps him sell 
bisulphite, thus he is financially inter- 
ested is Root’s argument. The reverse is 
true, and Mr. Root could see it if he had 
ern enough to see through a lad- 

er. 

Mr. Root is no gentleman or he be- 
lieves Mr. Anderson a rascal. I[ will 
prove it by his own words. ‘It looks as 
though he did not care what he said, if 
he could sell a few more barrels of coal 
sulphite acid and lime water.’ Did ever 
one gentleman write such an insult about 
another? He is making a desperate ef- 
fort to get men to believe Mr. Anderson’s 
bisulphite is worthless because it is made 
onabad machine. I[ have considered 
the relative value of each machine, and 
was so convinced of the superiority 
of Mr. Anderson’s machine, that I was 
led to print several thousand circulars 
setting forth nine points of superiority 
of this machine over that of Mr. Root’s. 
And Iam satisfied [ can convince any 
one who will give me his address, that 
Mr. Anderson’s machine will make a 
better article of sulphurous acid or bi- 
sulphite of lime than Mr. Root’s. 

Mr. Anderson did not ask me to write 
this article. [ know he will not stoop to 
answer a repeated insult, for that reason 
I write to defend him. 

A. L. HENRY, 
President Bisulphite Apparatus Co. 
Ladoga, Ind. 





Bisuiphite of Lime. 


DEMING OF THE LAFAYETTE 
SUGAR COMPANY. 

The excellent article in last issue by 
C. H. P., Grand Crossing, Il, is read 
with much interest, yet Iam not satis- 
fied. 

We have a paddle wheel sulphur box, 
through which we have passed one thou- 
sand gallons of juice at one time, and 
five hundred at another inone hour. Ad- 
mitting that the sulphur burns regularly 
and evenly, which it does not, there is a 
possibility of too much or too little sul- 
phur, therefore, the box must go. We 
naturally turn to bisulphite of lime or 
sulphurous acid as being more under 
control. The expense, $5 per bbl. 4 B., 
oreven $7 per bbl. 12 B.. as it can be 
had is too expensive for the considerable 
quantities we require. Cannot the fumes of 
sulphur be forced into water or cream of 
lime with a pump, and the material 
made 10 to 15 B.? Cannot the fumes be 
forced directly into the juice while iv the 
clarifiers? About what time will be re- 
quired to sulphur six hundred gallons? 
Should the lime be applied before or 
after the sulphur? Should the juice be 
warm or cold, and last but not least how 
much shall be used, and can the exact 
amount be determined? For surely ripe. 
immature, frosted and drowned cane do 
not require the same amount of sulphur, 
as one would suppose from recent arti- 
cles inthe RuRAL. It should be ap- 
plied with the same certainty as lime. 
I learn that in the beet sugar industry, 
sulphurous acid is used to neutralize the 
excess of lime and vice versa. Can this 
be done with sorghum juice? If one 
neutralizes the other, why not use them 
separately in the clarifier? Is it nota 
loss of material to make bisulphite of 
lime? Will water under any circum- 
stances retain as much sulphur as cream 
of lime? If we can use an excess of lime 
giving the sorghum a good flavor, and 
then restore its color and the necessary 
acid with sulphur, the success of our si- 
rup making is assured. What Baume 
should cream of lime be to receive the 
sulphur fumes? What becomes of the 
lime held in suspension in the water? 
Commercial bisulphite of lime is clear 
and or a green tinge. Should sulphur 
fumes be passed over a trough of cold 
water? What I wish is an absolute cer- 
tain test for the action of sulphur as we 
now have for lime. The demand for 
cane sirups for table use is growing less. 
We shall this season work for a baker's 
strong acid sirup. How would Chicago 
answer for place of next meeting; other 
national conventions have been there. 

West Point, Ind., June 23rd, °84. 


Bagasse Burners 


Epiror RuRAL WORLD: In your is- 
sue of June 19, J. C. B., Virgil City, 
Mo., describes his ‘‘Bagasse Burner and 
Furnace,’’ which is Hedges’ Burner; 
etc. Now I will describe John C. 
Cemones’ *‘Bagasse Burner” and furnace, 
or, rather it can be adapted to any fur- 
nace: This chute is made any size or 
length to suit the size of furnace or 
capacity of evaporator, or common sorgo 
pan, it can be made of No. 20 iron, or 
any other number of iron, any tinsmith 
can make it. Itis placed in the furnace 
under the pan, low enough to let the 
heat pass between it and the pan. Its 
mouth is at the back end of the furnace, 
right under the chimney or smoke-stack, 
the other end terminates at the back end 
of the fire grates, you feed the bagasse 
wet or dry; in at the back end of furnace 
push ‘it forward tbrough this tube or 
chute, right the reverse of Hedges, or 
any other front burner. It drys better, 
burns better than any front or side burn- 
er in use, we have used it two years. 

JOHN BINGHAM. 

Kearney County, Neb. 


BY E. W. 








Settling Tanks or No. 


I would be glad if your correspondents, 
in writing of their settling tanks, would 
tell of the amount of juice lost thereby. 
If in the use of chemicals I must lose 25 
per cent. of the juice with the settlings, 
then I prefer the crude process with cov- 
ered pan. Will not the bisulphite oper- 
ators enlighten us on this part of the 
subject? Will not Mr. W. S. Anderson 
tell us whether he uses settling tanks for 
either boiled juice or semi-sirup? 

FIREPAN. 







The Price of Sugar. 

The St. Louis Republican says the low 
price of sugar that prevails at the present 
time, and which is so discouraging to 
Louisiana planters, is not the result of a 
large crop of native sugar, for Louisiana 
contributes only about one-eighth to the 
amount annually consumed in this coun- 
try; nor to a large crop in Cuba, the 
island from which the main part of our 
supply is obtained, for the Cuban planta- 
tions are running to waste, and the 
Cuban crop is growing smaller every 
year. Itis not very clear what the cause 
of the low price is; the most reasonable 
explanation, however, is that which 
attributes it to the increasing supply of 
beet sugar produced in Germany, France 
and Austria. ‘The cultivation of beets 
for sugar purposes is the most profitable 
specialty in European agriculture, and 
both Germany and France now raise, 
not only sufficient sugar for their own 
use, but some for export. Beet sugar 
made in Germany and France is now 
largely consumed in England. Tis, of 
course, discourages the use of West India 
sugar and breaks down the price. The 
Louisiana planters feel the effect, for it 
virtually destroys the protective value of 
the tariffou imported sugar levied for 
their benefit. As the cultivation of beet 
sugar in Europe is not likely to decrease, 
but will on the other hand steadily grow, 
it may be taken for granted that sugar 
will be cheap for some years to come, 
and the Louisiana planters will have to 
conform to this fact. A larger amount 
of saccharine can be produced on an 
acre of ribbon cane in Louisiana than on 
an acre of beets in France; yet beet 
sugar is raised at a cheaper cost than 
cane sugar, and beet cultivation is steadi- 
ly increasing in Europe, while there is 
little extension of the area devoted to 
cane-growing in Louisiana. The expla- 
nation of this is that sugar-making in 
Louisiana is a wasteful process. <A large 
proportion, one-fifth at least, of the 
saccharine raised on a Louisiana planta- 
tion is thrown away in the bagasse, or 
refuse stalk. If the sacchsrine could be 
all extracted from the bagasse Louisiana 
sugar could be much more cheaply raised, 
and sugar-growing in that State would 
be what it is not now—a profitable busi- 
ness. 

If sugar-making is to be maintained 
as a specialty in Louisiana, more 
econonomical methods must be used in 
the culivation of the cane and the 
pressing of the bagasse. If this cannot 
be effected all the tariffs in the world will 
not protect it. 





Molasses Trade of the United States. 


The amount of foreign molasses con- 
sumed in the United States during the 
year 1883 was 29,436,310 gallons, and of 
New Orleans molasses 18,966,756, mak- 
ing a total of 48,403,057 gallons of pure 
cane molasses, against 49,160,748 gallons 
in 1882, a decrease of 757,683 gallons. 
The New York Shipping List, in publish- 
ing the statistics of the trade, states that 
the crop of New Orleans molasses was 
nearly 7,000,000 gallons larger in 1882-3 
than the preceding year, and that the re- 
ceipts of foreign molasses at all ports for 
the year 1883 were 8,185, 859 gallons less 
than the previous year, and the total 
consumption of foreign shows a falling 
off of 7,724,438 gallons, or 26 1-4" per 
cent. 

The bulk of the importations of foreign 
molasses is used for boiling purposes on 
account of the profitable return obtained 
from this process of manufacture. The 
products are first, whatis termed bas- 
tard or molasses sugar, a low grade of 
about 82 standard test, used wholly by 
refiners; and second, black strap, or 
sugar-house molasses, used by distillers 
and molasses mixers, a good deal being 
exported to Great Britain, where it is 
known as treacle. Out of a total impor- 
tation of 224,304 hhds, 151,604 bhds, or 
about 67 1-2 per cent was thus used up 
in 1883, leaving but 33 1-2 per cent for 
table consumption. It is, however, a 
well known fact that comparatively little 
pure foreign cane molasses finds its way 
upon the table, the inventive genius of 
tradesmen and manufacturers having dis- 
covered that mixing and adulteration 
was not only very much more profitable, 
but equally acceptable to consumers. 
With glucose fora foundation, foreign 
cane molasses to give color and flavor, 
and water to reduce the body when re- 
quired, the supply of so-called foreign 
cane molasses can be easily gauged to 
the demand of consumption. Imitations 
of domestic or New Orleans molasses 
are made with equal facility in the same 
manner, and find constant sale from the 
hands of dealers. 

Another domestic product worthy of 
mention is the sirup made from sor- 
ghumor amber cane, whichis largely 
grown at the west, and the cultivation of 
which is steadily increasing. Commis- 
sioner Loring, who admits to having 
only partially canvassed the field, esti- 
mates that at least 8,520,000 gallons were 
produced in 1882, and on this basis it is 
probable that the production of 1883 was 
not less than 15,000,000 gallons. ‘Ten- 
nessee is the largest producer, making 
over 2,000,000 gallons, and next in order 
comes Missouri, Kansas, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas and Texas, in each of which the 
output is estimated at above 500,000 gal- 
lons. Itis estimated that the product 
from this industry in 1883 was worth 
$1,000,000. 

The manutacture of glucose or corn 
sirup is an industry quite separate and 
distinct from the molasses trade, and yet 
the article isso largely used, both asa 
substitute and adulterant for cane mo- 
lasses, that some reference to it will not 
be out of place here. It is difficult to 
estimate the quantity produced, as manu- 
facturers are unwilling to supply the 
necessary data, but some idea of the im- 
portance of the industry may be gathered 
from the fact that the value of the annual 
product is estimated at $10,000,000. 

The average price of prime to choice 





New Orleans molasses in New York in 


1883 was 53 7-Se per gallon, against 66- 
1-2c in 1882, and 52c in1881. Of Porto 
Rico molasses the average price was 
34.58¢ in 1883; 48 1-2e in 1882 and 43 3-4¢ 
in 1881. 





The Northern Cane Sugar Industry. 

In presenting to youafew thoughts 
upon the recent efforts which have been | 
made to establish in our own country a 
new industry for the production of sugar 
I shall be obliged to confine my remarks 
more particularly to the discussion of 
those investigations and experiments 
which have been conducted during the 
past four years by my colleague, Pro- 
fessor Scovell, and myself. And in doing 
so, I surely do not wish to create the 
impression thatIam actuated by a de- 
sire for self-aggrandizement. The time 
at our disposal, as well as the occasion 
which has called us together, would not 
warrant. an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject from the time that sorghum was 
first introduced into this country 
to the present time. The question, 
which most deeply concerns us now as 


agriculturists, manutacturers, laborers 
and in general as citizens of a 
country with a rapidly increasing 


population, and with a great diversity of 
soil and climate, is no longer the manu- 


facture of sirup from sorghum, but the 
more important question of producing 
our home demand for sugar. That sorg- 
hum,or as it is now called,Northern Cane, 
could be successfully grown over a wide 
expanse of our territory was no doubt an 
established fact, but whether it could be 
made the source of at least a practical 
supply of our home demand for sugar, 
whether the quality and quantity of the 
product would justify the erection of es- 
tablishments to carry on the production 
of this indispensable article of food, 
were open questions at the time we be- 
gan our investigations. In France, the 
subject had been investigated many. years 
before, and was dropped in favor of the 
sugar beet. In our own country, scien- 
tists, as well as practical §,anufacturers 
of sorghum sirup, were arrayed upon 
two sides. One class ignores entirely, 
the idea of making sugar profitably from 
this source, while the other claimed that 
it was feasible. The advogates of sugar 
production, however, had the great dis- 
advantage, in the controversy, of not be- 
ing able to uphold their theory by well 
established facts and results. So, also, 
the opinions were divided upon almost 
every important point in the treatment of 
the cane and juice. From the many 
conflicting reports in regard to the whole 
subject and to the minor details of culti- 
vation, harvesting and manufacturing, 
no definite conclusions could be drawn, 
and it was found nevessary in order to 
prosecute the work in an intelligent 
manner, to treat it as an entirely new 
field of investigation. 

The work which we had planned to 
obtain the data for a solution of the 
problem besore us, required a great deal 
of time and many laborious experi- 
ments and researches; but [ may also say, 
that the study of the nature of this 
sugar producing plant in the various 
stages of its growth, and under varying 
circumstances, was a souree of extreme 
pleasure and gratification, and there is 
perhaps no field of research which pre- 
sents greater charms to the investigator 
than that of the application of chemistry 
to agriculture. 

It would be impossible, in the course 
of a single lecture, to refer to these in- 
vestigations in detail. The results have 
been published at various times in full 
and are in the hands of the public. I 
shall, therefore, only attempt to call your 
attention to the conclusions which may 
be drawn from the data as given in the 
reports. 

Kinds of Cane.—The northern cane 
may, for the sake of convenience, be di- 
vided into two classes, the early matur- 
ing varieties and the late maturing va- 
rieties. It will be seen further on, that 
when sugar is the object, there is a prop- 
er time for the commencement of har- 
vesting the cane, and that after this stage 
is past, the crystallizable sugar gradually 
begins to diminish. For this reason it is 
convenient and necessary, when large 
quantities of cane are grown, to have va- 
rieties, which require different lengths of 
time for maturing; for all varieties, 
whether early or late, should be planted 
as early in the spring as possible, so that 
the plants may get a good start before 
there is any danger of a drouth. 

Of the early varieties we would recom - 
mend Early Amber and Early Golden 
as being well adapted, from the composi- 
tion of their juice, to the production 
of sugar. The advantage obtained by 
planting these early varieties is found 
chiefly in prolonging the working season. 
Aithough the proportion of cane sugar 
is higher in the early varieties than in 
the late, yet when we take into account 
the fact that the late varieties produce 
larger stalks and yield a much greater 
tonnage of cane per acre, the deficiency 
in content of sugar is overbalanced. The 
yield of both sugar and sirup froma 
given tract of land is in favor of the late 
varieties. Hence, whenever late matur- 
ing varieties ripen, about one-half of the 
land should be planted with Early Am- 
ber or Early Golden, and the other half 
with one or all of the following late 
varieties: Link’s Hybrid Early Orange, 
Siberian and Kansas Orange. e 
lastisa very excellent variety of cane 
for making sugar, but on account of 
the heavy end heads it is liable to fall 
flat in a storm, and for this reason could 
not be recommended for general plant- 
ing—unless the system of topping the 
eane.which will be consid@red further on, 
should be employed.—[Frpm the report 
of the fourthannual meef}ng ofthe New 





York State Sugar Groweny Convention. 
(To be continug™) ,) 
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Missouri Crop Estimates. 

EpiTtox RuRAL WorLp: Returns 
from circulars sent to 450 townships cf 
the State give the following repo t of the 
condition of the growing crops c: m; ared. 
with an average year: 

Wheat 93, corn 87, oats 95, barley 88, 
hay 100, clover 98, small fruits 91, apples 
87, cattle 102; acreage of flax compared 
with 1883, 77; acreage of sorghum 92. 

Harvest is expected tw be ready about 
the 23d in southern Missouri, and about |’ 
a week later in northern Missouri. 
little complaint is made of either the fly 
or ofrust. Southwestern Missouri com- 
plains of drought, while other sections 
report an excess of moisture. Cheat 
seems largely responsible for the decline 
reported, from an average crop. In ex- 
posed situations the stand of wheat is 
somewhat thin. Cheat is reported in 
most of the counties. In many of them 
it is very slight in amount; in others it is 
reported from little to 30 and even 50 per 
cent. hese larger figures are for only 
isolated sections or farms, and in most 
cases, have reason to believe are exagger- 
ated in amount. The cases reported are 
where wheat has followed wheat. From 
this fact let none reason in favor of the 
old exploded folly that wheat turns to 
cheat. Succession crops of wheat form 
a poor practice foreign to good manage- 
ment. The best crops are reported 
after clover, andinscch cases wheat is 
clear of cheat. 93 per cent of an average 
crop means, upon the acreage reported 
by the National Department of Agri- 
culture of 2,334,766. 25,612,383 bushels. 
The average crop of the State is rated at 
11.8 bushels or that found for the past 
ten years. If the average of the past 5 
years is taken asa basis, then this esti- 
mate is 466,953 bushels too high. “At the 
present writing the returns are growing 
more favorable. Corn is reported 2 
weeks behind in growth and as having a 
surplus of rain for the most of the State. 
But little complaint is made of the stand, 
and the. prospects are improving for it. 

Clover is reported as injured to a slight 
extent by excess of rain. The following 
questions were answered as follows, to 
wit: to question 1. What period of 
growth is timothy cut in your county; 
49 answered at dates varying from early 
seed to maturity, or ripe hay, 48 from 
bloom to early seed, and 22 in bloom, or 
119 answers; and to question 3. ‘At 
what period do your farmers desire to 
cut timothy; 16 answered at periods 
varying fromearly seed formation to 
ripening; 47 from dropping of bloom to 
early seed, and only 20 favored cutting 
in bloom—two or three favoring early 
bloom. Many more answers were re- 
ceived, but mauy gave dates which of 
course gave no indications of degree of 
maturity of plant, and some gave equivo- 
cal answers. On the basis of 4 years of 
special investigation of this question in 
feeding and weighing crops the writer 
advises cutting when the seed has formed, 
but, surely before it hardens. 

But one county reports castor beans. 

Respectfully reported, 
J. W. SANBORN, Sec’y. 
Office of Missouri State Board of Agri- 
culture, Columbia, Mo., June 24, 1884. 
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Composition and Digestibility of Fodders. 


BY PROF. W. A. HENRY, UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 

The experiments described in this bul- 
letin were undertaken with two objects 
in view: first, to learn the chemical 
composition and the amounts of digest- 
ible matters contained in certain todders 
which it was proposed to use in feeding 
experiments; second, to contribute 
something, incidentally, to our knowl- 
edge of the digestibility of the fodders in 
common use in Wisconsin. 

The methods of cattle-feeding worked 
out by the scientific experiments of the 
last twenty years demand as their basis, 
a knowledge of the average composition 
and digestibility of the fodders in com- 
monuse. Thanks to the labors of Ameri- 
can experiment stations, we have now a 
very fair knowledge of the composition 
of American feeding-stuffs, but for all 
estimates of their digestibility we have 
been obliged to take the results of ex- 
periments on fodders grown in foreign 
countries, no determinations of the di- 

estibility of any of our fodders having 

een made, with the exception of a sin- 
gle experiment upon corn ensilage. The 
following experiments are but a begin- 
ning in this direction. It is to be hoped 
that their number may be rapidly multi- 

lied. 
‘ As it was desired to ascertain by these 
triais the —— quality of a considera- 
ble amount of fodder, particuiar atten- 
tion was paid to obtaining fair samples. 
This is comparatively easy in the case of 
concentrated fodders, like grain or meal, 
but to obtain a fair average sample of 
two or three tons of hay isa more diffi- 
cult matter. The following method was 
adopted, and though laborious, it an- 
swered its purpose excellently. 

The material (clover hay), to the 
amount of aboutthree and one-half tons, 
was run through a Belle City feed cutter, 
using nominally a half inch cut, although 
most of the hay was not actually cut as 
fine asthat. The cut hay was spread out on 
a tight floor and per ee nf mixed, being 
handled entirely with shovels. From the 
mixed mass two portions, of about 500 
pounds each, were taken and stored 
sepaiately in bins, to be used in the di- 
gestion experiments, while the remain- 














der of the hay was reserved for subse- 
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and 4, and their close agreement attests 
the accuracy of the sampling. 





























Some explanation of the terms used 
may be helpful. Ail fodders contain in 
their natural state more or less water, 
even when apparently dry. Its amount 
is determined by drying the fodder at a 
temperature slightly above that of boil- 
ing water until it ceases to lose weight. 
Ash signifies the incombustible portion 
of the fodder, which is left when the 
“organic matter’? is burned off. Pro- 
tein includes a number of related bodies, 
all containing about 16 per cent. of the 
element nitrogen, and more or less re- 
sembling white of egg or lean meat in 
their properties. Crude fiber, or woody 
fiber, forms the skeletor, so to speak, of 
plants. Its digestible portion is cellulose, 
seen inanearly pure state in the fibers of 
cotton and in paper pulp. Fat means 
the matter extracted from the fodders by 
ether. In the grains and their bye- 
products it is nearly all pure fat, but in 
hay, etc., it consists of a mixture of fat 
with various other substances. Nitro- 
gen-free extract signifies what remains 
of the fodder after the other ingredients 
have been determined. In most of the 
concentrated fodders it consists chiefly 
of starch or related substances, but in the 
coarse fodders it is a mixture of sub- 
stances whose separate determination is 
not yet possible. That portion of it 
which is digestible, however, has the 
composition of starch. 

DIGESTIBILITY OF FODDERS. 
Of the fodder which an animal eats, a 
portion is converted into soluble com- 
pounds in the mouth, stomach and in- 
testines, and taken into the body; it is 
digested. The remainder of the food, 
that portion which the digestive juices 
cannot dissolve, is finally excreted from 
the body, mixed with small remnants of 
the digestive fluids and intestinal mucus, 
and constitutes the dung. 
If, now, we determine just how much 
food an animal eats and just how much 
of it is excreted in the dung, by subtract- 
ing the latter amount from the former 
we shall ascertain how much of the food 
has been digested. Furthermore, if we 
determine the amount of any particular 
ingredient, as protein, in fodder and ex- 
crement, the difference will show how 
much of that one ingredient haus been 
digested. 
Such determinations have been made 
on the clover hay, malt sprouts, and 
cotton-seed meal whose analysis are 
given above. The method is that which 
has been worked out by years of experi- 
ence in the German experiment stations. 
Attention to many details is required, 
some of which are mentioned below, but 
where all needful precautions are ob- 
served the results are very accurate. 

Two grade Cotswold wethers, about 
three years old and weighing about 87 
pounds each, were used for the experi- 
ments. The animals stood in stanch- 
ions, each in a separate still specially 
built for the purpose. They were fed 
from star-lined feed boxes, which 
could be removed to be _ filled, 
and which were surmounted by a funnel- 
shaped structure of boards, which effect- 
ually prevented any scattering of the 
fodder. Each day’s fodder was weighed 
out separately for from six to ten days in 
advance, the hay in cloth bags, the bye- 
fodder in glass fruit jars,and samples 
were taken at the same time for the de- 
termination of moisture for complete 
analysis. The dung was collected in 
rubber-lined cloth bags, attached to the 
hind quarters of the animals by means of 
a light harness. The bags were emptied 
ever 24 hours, the dung weighed, anda 
sample preserved for analysis. 

Since the process of digestion in rum- 
inants is a slow one, occupying two or 
three days, it is necessary in digestion 
experiments to observe a preliminary 
feeding, during which the animal re- 
ceives the fodder to be tested in exactly 
the same quantity as during the actual 
experiment. In this way, remnants of 
the previous fodder are removed from 
the digestive organs, and the dung made 
to correspond to the fodder to be tested. 
Moreover, since the excretion of dung is 
somewhat irregular, it is necessary to 
extend the trial over several days and 
take the average excretion for one day 
as the basis of calculation. In these ex- 
periments the preliminary feeding and 
the actual trial each lasted six days, in 
most cases. In what follows, the weights 
of fodder, dung, etc., are given, as they 
were originally taken, according to the 
metric system. This system is most con- 
venient for scientific use, and since the re- 
sults of these experiments are comparative 
only, the object being to find out what 
per cent. of the fodder was digested, 





quent feeding trials. From each of the 
two portions just spoken of, two analysis 
samples were taken during the digestion 
experiment, so that we possess analyses 
of four samples of this hay. In the sub- 
joined table these are numbered 1, 2, 3 


their use can vccasion no practical diffi- 
culty. In reporting experiments whose 
results are directly applicable in farm 
practice the station will use the ordinary 
weights and measures, but for the simple 


difference what unit of weight is adopt- 
ed. We have, therefore, not undertaken 
in this case a laborious recalculation of 
the weights which would not alter the 
final results in the least; 51.7 per cent. of 
the dry mutter of the hay would still be 


digestible. whether the weight of the hay 
was expressed in pounds or grammes. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








The Fish ond. 








The Carp as a Farm Fish. 


From the report of Prof. Shelton to the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, we 
extract his account of experiments with 
the earp: 

Our experience with the German carp 
began in April of 1881, when some 30 
young fry of seale carp were received 
from the United States Fish Commis- 
sioner at Washingtun. These were 
placed in a shallow pond, baving a super- 
ficial area about 12 by 30 feet, which had 
been hastily excavated for their reeep- 
tion. The fish were oceasionally fed, 
sometimes at intervals of two or three 
days, but often as many weeks would 
elapse without any food having been 
supplied them by artificial means. The 
feed used was scraps of bread and other 
vegetable food from the table, and occa- 
sionally corn meal mush, prepared 
especially for them. 

From the time the fish were placed in a 
pond they were rarely seen. Pieces of 
bread thrown in the water would bring 
them to the surface, but their favorite 
position seemed to be near the bottom of 
the pond, the mud of which they seemed 
to be almost continually turning up. In 
the summer, the pond hecame greatly re- 
duced by evaporation until it held searce- 
ly six inches of water. Nevertheless, 
and although the pond was absolutely 
devoid of grass and other ordinary vege- 
table growths, the carp thrived and grew 
amazingly. This growth is shown by the 
following figures: 

Length of Weight of 


DATE OF WEIGHING. Carp in, carp Of, 
April, 1881....cccccccceces 2 
October, 1881....c..eseeee 13 
April, 1888. cccrcccssccccese 13 
October, 1882........es006 18 
OCtODEY, 1883. ceeceeeeeeees 18 


It is seen that no growth was n 
either winter season, or during i 
tire year last past. This latter fact is 
probably explained by the facts that the 
fish bred enormously during this year, 
and were badly crowded in ponds con- 
taining but little vegetable growth. 

In the summer of 1881, a second and 
deeper pond was dug, which has since 
been used for the winter quarters of the 
fish. 

This pond is about 60 by 30 feet, and 
holds when full three feet deep of water, 
an amount which experience has Showy 
to be sufficient to prevent the complete 
freezing of all the water in the pond. 
During the entire winter, this pond has 
been apparently a solid mass of ice; and 
although during the past winter, by an 
accidert to a sluice, the water drained 
out from beneath the ice, leaving scarce- 
ly six inches of water in the pond, no 
harm came to the fish. 

At one year old our carp bred, but the 
increase was slight. During the symmer 
of 1883, however, they increased enor- 
mously, the produce numbering thou- 
sands, which in many cases were four 
inches in length before fall. 

I wish to emphasize a few of the con- 
siderations that must be heeded by the 
beginner who would be successful in 
carp ogo 

First.—The supply of water for the 
pond must be under perfect control. [f 
the pond is subject to overtlow, the carp 
will almost certainly be carried away b 
the first freshet. If, on the other hand, 
an uncontrolled flow of water enters the 
pond, there is danger from the entrance 
of such enemies as minnows, sunfish, 
snakes, and turtles. The pond, or ponds 
—for there ought to be at least two, one 
for breeding and the other for store fish 
—should be generally shallow, abound- 
ing with deep holes. 

Second.—The enemies of carp in Kan- 
sas are chiefly the various predaceous 
fishes, turtles, snakes, wild ducks, and 
the bird known as the king-fisher. The 
finny enemies of carp must be kept away 
by a wire gauze, intersecting the stream 
feeding the pond. The turtles may be 
caught with fish-hook and line, and the 
gun will be found efficient against turtles, 
snakes and birds. Of all the enemies of 
carp, turtles have proved by far the most 
dangerous. 

Third.—If the pond abounds in grass, 
flags, or weeds in quantity, the fish do 
not need to be supplied with food. But 
even where the pond furnishes good feed- 
ing-grounds for the fish, a regular artifi- 
cial supply of food will aid in giving the 
fish early and rapid development. 

There is much dispute about the eatin 
qualities of carp. By some it is claim 
that carp are equal to salmon or trout in 
edible qualities, while others pronounce 
them to be totally inferior in flavor and 
quality. Probably the treatment the fish 
have received, and more especially the 
character of the soil underlying the pond 
in which the fish have been kept, the age 
of the fish, and mode of cooking, all in- 
os ee bre Ang and thus 
produce divergent opinions a 
them. Carp ee not es with us rd 
be the best flavored but they are 
greatly superior to buffalo fish, catfish, 
and most of our native fish in quality and 
flavor. They are a bony, tolerably firm, 
fat fish, and the flavor, while quite pro- 
nounced, is not disagreeable. They will 
prove a welcome addition to the daily 
fare of most of the farmers who give 
them a trial. 
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Mutton Sheep. 


A friend sends us the following, and 
suggests its publication in the RURAL 
WoRLD. Wecomply, but in doing so 
beg to suggest that we have yet to find 
the peer of the hardy mountain sheep 
either of Scotland or of Wales in the 
United States. To make ot mutton a de- 
cidedly popular meat, great changes 
have to be made in our methods of 
crossing, feeding, and handling. In 
St. Louis we pay from ten to fifteen cents 
per pound for it according to joint and 
cut, but even at these prices can hardly 
find meat worth the eating. It is thin, 
tough, and comparatively tasteless, any- 
thing indeed but the* luscious food found 
in the European markets. This may 
arise from its handling after leaving the 
farm or range, and one can well im- 
agine this to be true, for they are first 
driven to the railroad, then huddled into 
the cars and carried in a worrying con- 
dition to the stock yards, then hurried, 
worried, and driven to the pens, sold, 
and driven in the same way to the 
slaughter house. There they are as 
hurriedly slaughtered and converted into 
mutton, the mutton we get at the high 
prices mentioned, put into the oven or 
that most infernal of all implements of 
cookery, the frying pau, and served up, 
when it is found an abominable piece of 
un-masticateable, indigestible, savor- 
less morsel, unfit for human food or, in- 
deed, for anything else. 

Well might the writer of the paragraph 
open with the words ‘skilled English 
housewives,’’ but even they could make 
nothing of mutton as offered them by 
our butchers and drovers. 

Mutton on the farm or ranch is good, 
and if properly cooked, tasteful and de- 
sirable, but as now handled and sent to 
the homes of the American people is 
simply detestable. 

“Skilled English housewives choose 
twenty-five cent Welsh mutton, says a 
correspondent of our Country Home, in 
preference to the eighteen cent mutton 
of large, fat carcasses, owing to the 
greater economy of using the small, 
compact carcasses of the solid little 
Welsh sheep. and their superior quality. 
An enthusiastic owner of 100,000 sheep 
in California, says the Saxony Merinos, 
the smallest of all Merinos, make the 
finest mutton in the world. Australians 
declare that the Merino makes better 
mutton, with them, than the larger 
English races. The finest mutton we 
ever tasted was from the small, com- 
act, hardy mountain sheep of Scotland. 
is mutton brings the highest price in 
London markets. And well it may, for 
it has that delicate flavor that savors of 
nd mountain air. The reason 
probably that small size, com- 
nd fine flavor, are the neces- 
mpaniments of a life on hills 
ntains. A rugged pasture is 
imseage to the development ot large, fat 
carcasses, while its fine, sweet herbage 
makes the choicest of meat, such as can- 
not well be produced on richer lands. 
The perfect health of highland sheep 
has not a little to do with the quality of 
the mutton. 





Summer Management of Sheep. 
The following is good advice if it is 
well followed, but has little or no mean- 
ing to tke sluggard or the ne’er-do-well: 
ever allow your sheep to be chased 
Dy a boy or dog, or anything else. A 
sheep is a gentleman of leisure that will 
pay you for waiting on him. IJf a sheep 
is separated from a flock, either in quiet 
or uneasiness, see about it; something is 
the matter with it. If you see the flock 
scare, or even as'ngle sheep shy, go and 
learn the cause. It may mean business 
to you finally. Ifa ewe sheep lags be- 
hind the flock, catch it and try to learn 
the cause; there is one. Be prepared to 
catch any sheep of the flock in the barn- 
yard or corral without scaring them. 
Never catch a sheep by the wool, and 
when your bired man does so a second 
time, pull his bair like thunder or turn 
him off in a jiffy. When a sheep is 
lame, learn the cause, and if too lame to 
keep up with the flock, separate it, and 
see that it bas plenty of feed and water. 
Make it astrictly business matter to se- 
cure the personal comfort of your sheep 
every hour of the 365 daysin the year. 
If miserable from any cause whatsoever, 
one day or one hour, you lose that much 
time in growth of wool as well as of car- 
eass. If you ever feel suspicious of harm 
or misfortune to your sheep at night, or 
even day-time. go and see about them. 
If a dog is worrying them, or if one is in 
trouble, you are as liable as not to havea 
premonition, and might save money by 
going tosee. It will cost but little, and 
we have wished many a time we had 
one ourselves. Nor are we supersti- 
ous in these things, we think. See 
your sheep come into the yard at night, 
and be very sure to see them go out in 
the morning. You can see by their gen- 
eral appearance whether they are doing 
wellor not. A sheep’s skin tells how it 
is doing, definitely and invariably. That 
rich, pinky hue ofa sheep’s skin is the 
most delicate test of health. It will be 
the very first symptom of failing health 
and condition to the careful shepherd. 
To the careless, shiftless man it is unno- 
ticed unjil the dangers are upon him and 
remedies are unavailing. 

Don’t allow scabs or ticks to annoy 
your sheep; rise above all such lazy, 
slovenly ways and practices as unworthy 
ofasheepman. Learn all there is to be 
learned about your business in every de- 
partment. “Become familiar with every 
detail of your business. No sheep- 
men need the intelligence that the Amer- 
ican shepherds need; and at no time has 
this been needed as just now. Ido not 
like to admit that we, as sheepmen, are 
behind any other class of stockmen. I 
will not allow anybody to accuse us of 
stupidity or ignorance—not a bit of it; 
but, now, ey: among ourselves, I do 
wish we had a little more snap and push 
inusasawhole. A few are fully up 
ahead, but there are too many who ig- 
nore avy responsibilities in the status of 
sheepmen, and sheep and wool matters. 
When we become alive to our interest we 
shall secure a permanence and security 
in prices of wool and mutton, the lack of 
whieh yreatly hinders the best efforts 
being put forth by the great mass of 
sheep raisers. 


Let us try to avoid the disasters, pan- 


— | awhile. 


}even hand in the care and management | into the flock and killed 31 more, making their common or grade Merino 


|of our sheep. If wool is lower in price, 
it will not remain so. If mutton is lower 
| than other meat, it will go higher after 
The ups and downs in sheep 
| have been the rule in the past, not nec- 
|essarily so, but for lack of intelligence 
and courage among sheepmen. But the 
extremes have followed each other with 
precision, and sheepmen that stayed by 
their business have always made by it. 
It is a little difficult to be very enthusi- 
astic in sheep when there is little profit 
in them; and when there is big money 
in them we find it easy to care for and 
breed up to the standard. For all these 
things we need a pride and emulation 
beyond the price of money, We need to 
talk of sheep, and study sheep and sheep 
matters, as a life-time business, rather 
than that of a year or two as an experi- 
ment. Western flock-masters are full of 
sheep enterprise. It would enter- 
tain an Eastern sheep raiser to be among 
them. 





French Merinos in Montana, 


In an address to the Montana Wool 
Growers held some time since, Mr. E. 
Beach made reference to his own flock in 
the following terms: 

My own flock of thoroughbred French 
Merinos has now been run in Montana 
for three years. They have run upon 
the range winter and summer, and re- 
ceived practically the same treatment 
given to my common sheep. In this 
time and under this treatment they have 
done well, and refute the theory that 
there are no thoroughbred Merino sheep 
that will stand the treatment given to 
common sheep upon the range. It has 
been claimed that the French sheep are 
not hardy. Itis possible that this might 
have been true of those first imported; 
Mr. Bingham assures me just the con- 
trary, however, and says that they were 
hardy. But this is certain, that after 
passing through several generations in 
California and Montana they are a pow- 
ertul and tough Merino sheep. 

Most of my ewes at maturity have av- 
eraged, in this time, ashearing of from 
14 to 16 pounds, and some sheared as 
high as 221-2 pounds; while the rams, 
at maturity, have sheared from 18 to 25 
pounds. ‘This result has been attained, 
it must be remembered, from sheep run 
upon the ranges and not stabled and fed 
hay and grain. My best ram was fed 
grain for six weeks, but ran with the 
other rams the restof the year, shearing 
this last season 32 pounds. 

My sheep are large and heavy and well 
calculated to force their way through 
snow and storms to get feed upon the 
range during our long and tedious win- 
ters. The rams in service are sure, and 
do not fail from being lazy and indiffer- 
ent, thus making them extra desirable 
for a cross upon large average ewes. 
For size of carcass, effective work when 
turned in with a band of ewes, for en- 
durance and for wool producing capa- 
city, I do not believe they are surpassed. 
There have been distributed among the 
wool growers of Montana 300 rams from 
this flotk, and as yet not a single com- 
plaint has been heard in regard to failure 
in any way. In regard to the question 
of constitution, I would like to call at- 
tention to the following from Randall, 
who says, in speaking of the Merino in 
France in the year 1827: **But the royal 
flock was already beginning to be out- 
stripped by private ones in size of car- 
cass and weight of fleece, and now there 
are a very few choice flocks in France 
which are said to average 14 pounds of 
unwashed wool to the fleece in ewes, and 
from 20 to 24 pounds in rams, the ewes 
weighing 150 pounds and the rams 200 
pounds,”’ Again he says: ‘‘The late Mr, 
Tainter of Hartford, Connecticut, com- 
menced importing French Merinos in 
1846, and continued it through several 
succeeding years. He selected mostly 
from private flocks, like those of M. 
Cughnot and M. Gilbert, which had been 
bred much larger and heavier fleeced 
than the royal one.’’ Whatever might 
be true, then, of the royal or Rambouil- 
let flock in regard to constitution, does 
not apply to the flocks of Cughnot and 
Gilbert from which my sheep originally 
sprung. 

Again, what does it signify what the 
French sheep are and have been in 
France years ago or even at presert? 
The very best rams imported from Spain 
in 1810 and 1811 sheared 9 pounds; they 
were smooth and looked entirely differ- 
ent from the wrinkly, heavy bodied, 20 
pounds to 30 pounds shearing Vermont 
sheep of to-day. 


sheep as found in this country. What is 
true of the improvement of the Spanish 
sheep as we find them in Vermont, I be- 
lieve is still more true of the Spanish 
sheep as we find them after the French 
and American improvement. The| 
French Merino is descended from the 
Spanish, just as the Vermont sheep of 
to-day is descended from the Merino of 
Spain. In 1786 the first Merinos were 
taken from Spain to France, and for the 
next forty years received much more at- 
tention and were subject to much more 
intelligent breeding than any other of 
the Spanish flocks, either in or out of 
Spain. Hencefrom 1840 to 1850, when 
they were introduced largely into this 
country, they were a much heavier 
fleeced and larger bodied animal, but 
did not gain the footing they would 
otherwise have done, in the first place, 
because the Spanish breeders already 
held the ground, and again, because, as 
Randall says, “it creates a smile to recall 
to memory the great, gaunt, shaggy 
monsters, with hair on their necks and 
thighs projecting three or four inches 
beyond the wool—mongrels, probably, of 
the second or third cross between French 
Merinos and some long-wooled, and 
huge-bodied sheep, which were picked 
up in France and hawked about the 
country by greedy speculators who knew 
at that time, size and wrinkles would 
se]l anything.’ Although I have mace 
these quotations from Randall, I do not 
wish to mislead anyone in regard to his 
views. Randall gives, asthe evidence of 
those who handled French Merinos forty 
years ago, the following: ‘*The French 
Merino, if well selected, has always 
proved profitable in this country, where 
the French, or an equally fostering sys- 
tem of management, has been faithfully 
kept up; bet by far the largest portion of 
buyers have not kept up such a system, 
and consequently their sheep have grown 
deteriorated.”’ This is equivalent to 
saying that forty years ago the French 
Merino was a higher bred animal than 
the farmers of that day would take 
proper care of. 





Sheep Killed. 


H. H. Parish was on our streets Satur- 
day. Mr. P. isa citizen and farmer of 
Adair county, living north of town, and 
we are sorry to hear of his misfortune in 
the way ofsheep raising; he had gone 
into the enterprise quite extensively, and 
had rented a pasture on the Judge Ely 
farm north of town, on the W. St. L. & 
P. R. R., and afew days after the sheep 
had been turned in the pasture the train 
ran over and killed 46 of his best sheep, 





fies and folijg# of the past by holding an 
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|}aloss of 77 sheep. Of course Mr. Parish 
| will get pay for the 46 killed by the cars, 
| but as to pay for the 31 killed by dogs 
| will probably be uncertain. Dogs, as a 
| general thing, are worthless property, 
} and should be looked after very closely, 
| and any inclination noticed in the way 
of dogs loafing around sheep pastures 
and running sheep should result in the 
killing of the dogs and not the sheep.— 
Kirksville Missouri Democrat. 

Effects of Bad Order and Burrs in Selling 

Wool. 
BY W. E. GOWDY. 


In discussing the above subject, the 
first question naturally arises, What con- 
stitutes the condition known and termed 
bad order? and as the territory embraced 
by this association is a territory of un- 
washed wool, almost exclusively, we will 
give the several conditions which make 
wool in bad order in this territory. And 
tirst—I shall here have to reiterate an as- 
sertion I made two years ago, that no one 
can grow good conditioned wool from 
bad blood. 

Secondly.—Another cause of bad order 
is injudicious feeding; first, of too little 
feed, making a wool of stunted or stubby 
growth, weak or broken and a frouzy 
staple, and while the amatevr manufac- 
turer or dealer may sometimes buy it on 
account of its light shrinkage, the prac- 
tical manufacturer Will reject it because 
of its after shrinkage in all of the stages 
of carding, weaving and spinning, and 
make after all an undesirable piece of 
goods or yarn. I have found by experi- 
ment in this direction, a difference in the 
card shrinkage alone of fifty per cent. 
Secondly, of using too much feed, mak- 
ing not so good wool as grease or yolk, 
and throwing the wool from a choice to 
an ordinary or heavy conditioned article. 

Thirdly.—By taking the fleece off care- 
lessly and putting it all up in a mass with 
a portion of the flesn side and a portion 
of the outside ont, thus giving the fleece 
an undesirable mottled instead of a bright 
and beautiful appearance, which a well- 
bred, well-fed and carefully handled 
fleece will present. 

Fourthly.—Tags, dunglocks and _ balls, 
particles, straws, sticks, and any foreign 
matter adhering to and put up with the 
fleece. 

Fifthly.—Hay-seeds and chaff, also, 
are a source and a bad one of bad order, 
and this condition should probably be 
more appropriate under the head of 
burrs. 

The effects of this bad order are first, a 
reduction in price of from three to five 
cents per pound, and in some cases of 
from taree to eight cents, and generally 
dissatisfaction to the owner and very 
often of genuine disgust to the manufac- 
turer and purchaser. 

Burrs of Missouri consist first, of the 
ecockle burr, which can generally be 
taken out of fleece by hand by the owner 
of the wool or sheep before shearing, but 
they can also be taken out by the burr- 
ing machine and while they are per- 
haps one of the easiest to get out, yet 
they often pass through and are not 
only a sourceof annoyance to the manu- 
facturer, but damage to the machinery 
and the goods. Second, the dock or 
burdock burr, is one of the worst, for 
when it is fully ripe the spires and seed 
get scattered through the fleece, and the 
only way to get rid of them is by chp- 
ping, which usually takes with them two 


what is termed the processing method. 

I find, thirdly, some of the sand burr 
which is also a mean fellow, as it is liable 
to pass through the burring machine 
along with the wool, too small and ex- 
pensive for hand picklng, and damaging 
to the machinery; and the only safe way 
to get rid of it is by the acid process, and 
the effeet is a depreciation in price of 
three to ten or more cents per pound, 
and like the other conditions named of 
annoyance to both the dealer and manu- 
facturer, and after all his trouble a source 
of injury to his goods, and -finally, these 
wools are generally left until the last, 
and then only disposed of at a conces- 
sion in price. 

In conclusion, let me advise you to 
breed well and to a definite purpose, 
that is, to obtain the greatest amount of 
the most perfect staple per head, to feed 
well but judiciously. Handle well and 
and with care; keep the burrs off the 
farm, consequently keeping them out of 
the wool; feed in racks, so constructed 
that the seeds and chaff will fall to the 
bottom and be consumed as food instead 








and afew pights afterward, dogs broke 


of getting in the fleece at the stack, and 


There are no sheep in| you will always bave a wool in good 
Spain, nor were there any at any pre-| order, always wanted because of its per- 
vious period, that would in any respect| fection; always satisfactory to the pro- 
equal the descendants of the Spanish | ducer, because it will always be at the 


top of the market. 
Oxfordshire Downs vs. Southdowns. 

In the April number of your journal, 
there is an ably written article on South- 
down sheep, from the pen of that 
talented statesman, the Hon. Cassius M. 
Clay. [agree with him that the South- 
down is one of the hardiest of the mid- 
dle wooled breeds, and that its mutton 
is of a superior quality which demands 
che highest price in England, but I 
think the honorable gentleman overdid 
the thing, when he made the following 
bold assertion, ‘‘It will be a good thing 
for the people of America when these 
shall be the only breeds in existence 
here.” The breeds meant are the Me- 
rino and Southdown. In the next sen- 
tence he makes the curious statement 
that the rivals of the Southdowns were 
not the long or middle wools but the 
Merinos themselves, to show that he is 
not self-interested. This is, to my 
reasoning, altogether a new doctrine, for 
I believed and believe yet, that the most 
formidable rivals of the Southdown are 
the other middle wooled breeds, the Ox- 
fordshire and Shropshire, which Mr. 
Clay disdainfully calls ‘‘mixed breeds.”’ 
Before commenting any more on the 
above assertionsof Mr. Clay, I will state 
here that I am breeding Oxford Downs 
and have also a herd of high grade 
Southdowns in my possession and it 
shall be my duty to do justice to both 
breeds in comparing their qualities and 
defects; will also state that I shall not 
indulge in personal warfare in any in- 
stance and whoever should attempt it 
against me will find deaf ears. I believe 
in the friendly competition of all breed- 
ers, and blame no one whenever he ex- 
tols the qualities and virtues of his 
favorite breed as long as he keeps with- 
in the bounds of truth and justice. The 
above has particular reference to obscure 
writers, who think it is their privilege to 
attack any one behind anonymous names. 
After this digression of the subject what 
does Mr. Clay mean by this, ‘‘a good 
thing for the people?’’ According to my 
knowledge and reason, he means for the 
country in general; and which is the 
best? To my reasoning that which re- 
turns the most in money or its value to 
the producer. Who is the producer? As 
a general rule it is not the breeder of 
pure bred sheep, but it is those men who 
supply our markets with mutton and 
wool, the average sheep farmers of the 
Western, Middle and Southern States 
and the ranchmen on the Western plains. 
In my next I will try to show which of 
the above breed of sheep is the most 
profitable to these men in grading up 


er three times their weight in wool or by | 


stock.— 
Hy. C. Eckert, in Sheep-Breeder and 
| Wool-Grower. 





An experienced sheep-breeder 
be fed to fattening sheep was composed 
of equal parts, by weight, Of oats, peas | 
and millet; to fifteen bushels of the mix- | 
ture was added one bushel of flaxseed, | 
| and all were ground fine together. Each 

sheep was fed two pounds of this ground } 
mixture with hay, and made a regular 
gain of three pounds each week, beside 
aap an unusually fine staple of wool. 

his small amount of flaxseed is pecu- 
liarly soothing to the digestive organs, 
It is a perfect preventive of all diseases 
caused by dry fodder. 





The Poultry Dare. , 





The Care of Young Dncks. 

Young ducks require much the same 
care as chickens, but are more tender. 
In a day or two feed hard boiled eggs 
with bread crumbs, and afterward scraps 
from the table, with bread made of | 
coarse flour and johnnycake. I have | 
found the extra trouble of baking bread | 
and corn cake pays well in the good 
start it gives the young birds. The old 
adage, ‘“‘Well begun half done,”’ is | 
true in poultry raising as in much other | 
business. The bread is made with yeast 
sponge, to which some ‘drippings’ or | 


is 


to make it tender and more nutritious. 
The corn bread is made with buttermilk | 
as in old-fashioned johnnycake. About | 
eight teacups of Indian méal, one cup of | 
‘*‘shortening,’’ half a teaspoon of salt, 
two teaspoons (or enough to make 
sweet) of saleratus, buttermilk sufficient 
to make a batter easily poured into the 
dripper. Bake half an hourin a good 
oven. Never forget the ‘little salt’’ in 
preparing food for young poultry. It 
assists the growth of the feathers, and 
helps ward off the gapes. If buttermilk 
cannot be obtained, wet up with milk or 
water, and use baking powder instead of 
saleratus. Sometimes, for a change, 
make a shortcake of coarse tlour, I do 
not intend to intimate that fine flour will 
hurt any kind of poultry, but it is better 
economy to use the cheaper grades. 

If you are not inthe milk business, or 
are sending to a creamery, the skimmed 
milk makes the best food for young 
ducks, and may be fed from the thir 
day, but do not give to them except in 
curd. By no means let them wade into 
anything that will wet and make sticky 
the tine down. A shallow dish of water | 
for drinking is sufficient. Ducks are 
hearty eaters, and will thrive in exact 
proportion to the quality and quantity 
of food. If near a butcher you can ob- 
tain the “lights’’ of beef, veal or mutton 
for atritle. ‘They should be used only 
when fresh killed. Wash and cut each 
lung in three or four pieces, and put over 
the fire in cold water, and boil until very 
tender. Season with a little salt and 
cayenne or black pepper. The meat will 
chop easy and may be kept several 
days ina cool place. To the water in 
which it was boiled add sufficient meal 
to make a hasty pudding and cook for 
half an hour. Boiled or scalded wheat} 
or cracked corn may be added in small | 
qnantities to their food after the duck-| 
lings are two weeks old, and in four or'| 
five weeks they Will be strong enough to | 
eat almost anything. 

They should be fed three times a day, 
and even oftener for the first week, un- 
less some food can be left for them to 
pick when hungry. Give them always 
and all the time all they will eat, if you 
wish to see them grow fast. 

* For afew days they should not be ex- 
posed to the sun, if it is at all hot, as 
they are easily sunstruck. Neither 
should they be allowed to go in the wet 
grass, or to be out in the slightest rain, 
as nothing will kill a young duck quick- 
er than a good wetting. For four or five 
weeks it is safer to keep them under | 
shelter when itrains. When in contfine- | 
ment, plenty of green food, as grass, | 
clover, lettuce or onions is necessary. 

If the eggs have been hatched under a} 
hen, the heads of the young birds should | 
be greased with lard in which is a very 
small portion of kerosene. The duck 
does not make a good motheras she is so 
fond of swimming she will leave her 
nest too long, and allow the eggs to be- 
come cold, and she cannot see why the 
water in which she so delights is not 
good for her little ones, and will take 
them as soon as hatched to the coldest 
spring, where most of them will die from 
the chill. If necessary to set a duck, she 
should be confined to a small space with 
food and water convenient. On coming 
off she should be cooped for two or 
three weeks, and only alluwed to roam 
in the middle of the day, and in fair 
sia H. Reed, Dutchess county, 
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Toulouse Geese. 


We have no variety of geese that equal 

the Toulouse in size and weight. The 
Embden, in many cases, attains nearly 
the same weight, but to take the aver- 
age flocks of Toulouse, either as stock 
birds, fattened for market, or exhibition 
purposes, they are the largest and heavi- 
est of all.. 
The Toulouse is among the Anser 
species—what the Brahma is among 
gallinaceous fowls. Domestication, se- 
lection, proper care and feeding have 
brought about greater development in 
size and weight, with smarked improve- 
ment in other points which make all our 
thoroughbred fowls more valuable to the 
fancier and market poulterer. 

The Toulouse is distinguished from 
the common gray goose by its greater 
size and weight, by its plumage on the 
breast and the body light gray, back 
dark gray, neck darker gray, wings and 
belly shading off to white in the best 
specimens, with little actual white visi- 
ble only on the lower and posterior parts. 
They are also distinguished by their bill 
being stout and reddish flesh-color, legs 
and feet deep orange, inclined to red, 
carriage erect, tall and dignified, and by 
the singular development of the abdomi- 
nal pouch or folds of flesh from the neck 
to the belly nearly touching the ground. 

The Toulouse, by careful management 
and good feeding, attains great weight. 
It is quite common to see them weigh 
forty to forty-five pounds per pair, and 
specimens have tipped the scales at sixty 
pounds per pair. They are hardy, easily 
kept within an inclosure, are good layers, 
and their flesh is tender and well flavored. 
They are quite rare in this country yet, 
and are seldom seen outside the fancier 
and amateur’s yards. They command 
high prices where their valuable quali- 
ties are known, and the young birds of 
good strains, in the fall frequently sell 
for twenty-five dollars.—American Poul- 
try Journal. 








Don't Die in the House. 


‘‘Rough on Rags” clears out rats, mice, 
roaches, bed-bulgs, flies, ants, moles, 


} 
says 
that the best ration he has ever known to 
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The question ‘‘Does bee-keeping pay ?”’ | 


has been discussed pro and con by those 
who have met with success or failure. 
Insteadof discussing any such subject as 
this, I propose to have a little talk with 
the reader on the subject of my heading, | 
assuming for a premise that bee-keeping | 
can be made to pay, and to pay well. 
About the first thing to do, if you have 
not already done so, is to startan apiary 
account book. Keep a sharp look out 
for the debit side of the account book, | 
and not let it get the best of you. See| 
that nothing is entered upon it that is 
not necessary for the apiary. A mistake 
which is too frequently made, and one 
which makes a big hole in the profits, is | 
to keep changing hives and to buy every 
new box and surplus arrangement, un- 
til hardly any two frames in the apiary 
are alike. One secret of success is uni- 
formity of everything used in bee cul-| 
ture, but especially everything used on | 


} 


| the hives for surplus honey. 


If you are situated so you can make | 
your own hives, or at least get them in| 
the flat and put them together, thus sav- | 
ing freight charges and much of the cost. | 
You can do this during winter months, | 


| and get your hives all fixed ready for the 


swarming [season without missing the 
time, Do not make the excuse that you | 
have no room, make room. I am sure| 
you can find some out-of-the-way-corner | 
where you can work undisturbed. 

Have as few implements as possible | 


° | 
and do rapid work, and take care of} 


**shortening”’ of beef or pork is added, } what you have. You cannot make bee- | sects, and 


culture pay if you leave your tools around | 
to rust and get accidentally broken, to} 
be lost when wanted and in the way | 
when not wanted. Have a place for 
everything, and after a tool is used put it 
back at once. In this way implements 
may be made to last a long time, and | 
quite an item saved from the expense ac- | 
count. 

Another secret of success is to do 
everything when it needs to be done. 
Do not put anything off until to-morrow. 
for you will soon acquire the habit and 
postpone everything. | 

The bee-keeper who does everything 
when it is necessary to be done, keeps 
abreast of his work, so that when a sud- 
den flow of honey comes he is prepared 
for it, and can take advantage of it. 

Perhaps the following conversation | 
between myself and a bee-keeping friend 
whom I visited last season may serve to 
impress this: 

Arriving at his place one bright morn- 
ing, I found him head over ears in work, 
old hives and boxes scattered around, ! 
old comb exposed to moths and robber 
bees, and everything out of place. I 
knew, before [ had been there five min- 
utes, that he was not a successful bee- 
keeper, and was not surprised when he 
began to grumble, saying that he could 
not make his bees pay,and he guessed | 
he should give them up. Knowing what | 
the trouble was, and wishing to teach | 
him a mild lessonI drew him into the} 
following conversation, which is ver- | 
batim as near as I can recollect: 

‘*f should think your old comb here | 
would excite robbing.” 

‘** Well, it does, but I have oot had | 
time to take care of it.” | 

‘*T conclude you are in a pretty good | 
honey country from the looks of your} 
honey crop.”’ | 

**Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘it is a pretty good | 
place, but I lost the best honey flow this | 
year because [ could not get my boxes | 
ready in time. | 

** What kind of honey is this, it looks | 
rather dark colored?’’ L[asked, knowing 
full well, what the trouble was, but wish- 
ing *o draw him out. 

**Oh, that is white clover honey, as 
nice honey as you ever saw, only I[ did 
not get around to take it off soon enough, 
and the bees discolored it.” | 

**That will hurt the sale of it, will it 
not?” 

** Yes, I cannot get what it is really 
worth.”’ 

‘+ And I see the moths are 
it, and the sections are 
dirty.” | 

‘* Yes, Iam going to brimstone it and | 
pack it away, as soon as I find time.” 

After some further conversation with | 
him, I told him the reason why he could | 
not make bee-culture pay, knowing that | 
he was the right kind of man to take ad- | 
vice, I told him his trouble, and he in- | 
terrupted me with, ‘‘That is just it, 1| 
cannot get caught up with my work.” [} 
told him that if, instead of doing yester- | 
day’s work to-day and to-day’s work to- 
morrow, he would let yesterday's work | 
go by the board and try and do to-day’s | 
work to-day and to-morrow’s work to- | 
morrow, he would soon find his apiary 
paying him a handsome return. 

Some little time since I received the 
following letter from him: 

My DEAR S1r:—I wish to thank you 
again for your kind advice, which I have 
faithfully followed, and I will say that I 
can now keep abreast of my work, and 
think I can, take care of fifty more colo- 
nies next year. Come and see me now, 
and you will find everything in ship shape 
order I guess.”” 

So much for that, and now there is one | 
other thing I wish to speak of, and that'| 
is, neatness. Be neat in every thing| 
you do in and about the apiary. Keep 
your boxes clean, and your tools in | 
order. 

Keep your honey houses in order at all 
times. In this way you will soon acquire 
a habit of neatness, which will find its 
reward in the extra price and ready sale, 
which the neat appearance of your honey | 
will ensure. I always judge something | 
of a man and his apiary by the appear- | 
ance of his honey in market. The con- | 
sumer appreciates a clean white package | 
ot honey, and I have known buyers to 
accept such packages in preference to all | 
others, even though the honey was not} 
quite so nice. 7 | 

The bee-keeper gets his sections from | 
the dealer white and clean, and he can} 
keep them so, if he will, until they are 
placed on the grocer’s counter. 

One thing more. 

If you wish to be a successful bee- 
keeper, read the journals carefully and 
faithfully. Do not think it is economy | 
to deny yourself the bee-journals, but be 
liberal in your patronage of them, and 
they will be liberal in the good they will 
do you. 


| 
} 
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Warning Symptoms. 

Don’t neglect these. If you have symptoms 
of Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Neural 
gia, or the indications of any other disease 
which may keep its hold upon you until it be- 
comes chronic, do not neglectthe warning in- 
dications. Meet the enemy upon the very 
threshold, and while your vitality is yet un- 
impaired, If your regular — fails to 
reach the case, then we advise you to try the 
new Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, 1109 Girard street, Philadelphia. It 
will be found an almost certain means of re- 
storation—the way back to health—an agent 
that may save you from a life of invalidism, 
or from premature death. In saying this, we 
are not speaking lightly, nor from theory or 
general assumptions. In proof, you are of 
fered an array of facts and results so large, 
so well authenticated, and so positive, that 
no one in the habit of weighing evidence can 
doubt them. If you write to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, they will send you such documents 
and reports of caseg as will enable you to de- 
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‘Grain, Wool, Hides, 


| Indiana Cultivators, Buggies 
| Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- | 
|chines, and a general line of Farm 
| ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 








Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor | 
mortals, as inevitable as death, and liable at | 
any time to come upon us. Therefore it is 
important that remedial agents should be at 
hand to be used in an emergency, when we 
are made to feel the excruciating agonies of 
pain, or the depressing influence of disease. 

Such remedial agent exists in that old Re- | 
Mable Family Remedy, 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


PAIN KILLER 


It was the First and is the only 


Permanent Pain Reliever. 


ITS MERITS ARE UNSURPASSED, 


There is nothing equal to it for curing 


Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Flux, 
Dyspepsia,Sick Headache. 


CURES CHOLERA! 
When cholera prevailed inthe years 149 & 1850, 


“PAIN-KILLER”’ 


Was used with such wonderful success that it | 
is considered an unfailing cure for all Bowel | 
Complaints. 
years’ Constant Use in all countries, | 
WHEN USED EXTERNALLY AS A _LINI- | 
MENT, nothing gives quicker ease in Burns, | 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Stings from In- 
Sealds. Those suffering from 
Rheumatism, Gout or Neuralgia, if not a pos- | 
itive cure, they find the PAIN-KILLER gives | 
them relief when no other remedy will. In 
sections of the country where | 


Colic, Cramps, Spasms, Heartburn, | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by them. 


Se SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, | 


A. J. CHILD, | 





GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT | 


And Commission Merchant, 


209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 


g 
}ments received and highest market prices | 
| obtained for 


Furs, 


| 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE, 


‘PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE.| 


| 
Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. | 
and Spring 


mple- | 
| 


| 


| 


| 





Will purify the BLOOD, regu- 
late LEWER and KIDNEYS 
and RESTORE THE H 
and R of YOUTH. Dys- 

pepsia, Want of Appetite, In- 
digestion, Lack of Strength, 
and Tired Feeling absolutely 
cured. Bones, muscles and 
nerves receive new force, 

on s the mind and 
ae supplics Brain Power. 

LAD £ = Ss Suffering from complaints 

eculiar to their sex will 

find in DR. HARTER’S IRON IC a safe and 
speedy cure. Givesa clear, healthy complexion. 

Frequent attempts at counterfeiting only add 

to the popularity of the original. Do not ex- 

periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 


HARTER’S Onty Anti.Constipation 


PILL IN THE WORLD. 


LIVER PILLS cart sctirtine 


eens BOWELS CONSTIPATED. 
Persons suffering from TORPIDITY of the LIVER 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will find a permanent 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medicine should 
be taken without first Cleansing the Stomach and 
Bowels with a dore of HARTER’S LIVER PILLS. 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal. 
Send your address to The Dr. Harter Med.Co. 
«: Louis, Mo., foe our “D. M BOOK.” 
Full of strange and useful information, free, 


+ 














> 
ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
Re-invigorates the ae PRE. 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Feve 
Liver Siceedoae Recommended by 
best physicians, 
ity wy A A ae 
Bor sale by all cmoways and Dealers 

generally. 

Principe Office and Laborato 

24 & 26 North Main St., 


ST. 











cide for yourself whether this treatment will 
benefit youg 





Ties the best bundles A uses least twine. 


Has all of Appleby’s latest improvements, 
Easily managed and light on team. 
Finest piece of machinery ever invented. 
Arrangements for shifting-very handy, 
meguree little attention to keep in order. 
Makes harv easy and pleasant, 
Every purchaser fully satisfied. 

ives volumes of praise from farmers, 
Saves grain, time and money. 


Choking im le with PACKER TRIP. 
Handles bad and good grain alike, 
Qnly Binder using DouBiz Packer Trip. 
Is strongly built and practical in working. 
Can be run without hyo hel, 
Extensively imitated, but equaled by none. 
S7Call on local agent, or send for Descriptive and Tes- 
timonial Circular to the Manufacturers, 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS 
> Minneapolis, Minn, 












CAMPAIGN BOOK NOW BEADY. 
600 pages. Handsomely illustrated. A Bonanza 
for Agents. You ean net from to 
Circulars and terms free. 


but order complete outfit, 
Prepaid by mail for 50cts . and begin work at 


It has stood the test of Forty | . 


Arkansa 


FRUIT LAND 


FOR SALE! 


(20 Acres of Unimproved Land 


3 Miles From Little Rock, Ark, 
ELEVATED LOCATION. 


Beautiful Place for Orchard or Vinyard. 





For Price Address, 
M. A. WALLACE, 
Jackson, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 
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Chartered by the State of IIineis, for the » 
eure of Pr’ Nervons and (' 

ce Hours—9 to dand 7to 8, Sundays, 70 to 12 a. m. only. 
rw. LUCAS is « graduate of two regular (Allopathic and Eclectic 
Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder o} 
the mammoth Bellevue Medical Institute Sau Francisco, andgit ts » 
well known fact that for 15 years he has confined himself to the 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chronic Diseases, thus giving nim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu. 
larly to those who have already — thems ander the care of 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than gvod, 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its advance. By a combination of remedies of 
spent curative power, Dr. LUCAS has so arranged his treatment 
that it will afford not only immediate relief, but permanent cure, 









| Y _ ye er from the damning 

| fects of youthful indiscretions (Semi- 

FEVER AND AGUE nal Weakness), amoung others showing ae of the following symp- 

tom d Physieal Debility, 1 tence (sexnal in- 

Prevails, there is no remedy held in greater capecit » Lost Manhood, Abusesof the Fa wong ta vie 
{esteem. Persons traveling should keep it | tality, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brilllaney to the 


Eye, Aversion to Society, Despondency, Pimples on the 

Loss of Energy, and Frequeney of Urinating. You may be tn 
thetirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. 

not let false pride andsham modesty deter you from attending to your 
agonizing ailments. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman, 

endowed with genius, has permitted his case torun on and on, until 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victims 
Remember, that ** Protrastination is the Thief of Time,” so lay 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly unde» 
stands your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; ia re- 
elprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made day a 
drudgery and night hideous. Thousands upon thousands of men, in 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
| sermmperye of culture and refinement, are to-lay suffering from the 
ruits of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Ob! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, he 
could not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of an 
anxious ster; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are to-day. 
Though you may for the present fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w')] likes flash depart, 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for 
— and lost; so embrace the opportunity and procrastinate no 
ouger. If you claim tw be a nian, act your part y: o' 

console yourself with the thought that Nature will help itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature and yourself, 
Remember, “‘ large oaks from little AEN 3 “little ills germ 


MIDDL pate fatal diseases,’? 


are prematurely old, as a result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too freqnent evacuations of the bladder, often 
accompanied by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and findings 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small partielea 
of tibomen will appear, ov the dolor wil dest bp of a tiie. or GmaE hue, 
and again changing to a dark and torpid appearance, causing nervous debi 
ity and loss of vitality. Remember, this is the second stage of inal 

eakness. In all such cases a perfect cure is ranteed, and a radical 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary Organs. f will forfelt $500 
for every case of Private Disease that I fallto cure, Al) inter- 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, Medicines ked 60 as 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if fuH description of case is 
given, butone perscual interview in all cases preferred, Address 

Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 S, Clark St., Chicago, 


DOCTOR 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been longer 
engaged in the specialtreatment of Cuxontc, Nervous, Skiw 
and Bioop Dissasasthan any other Physician in St, Louis, 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 

Nervous Prostration, Deblility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affecy 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparallel 
success, on latest scientific principles, Safely, Privately. 

Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, debility, dimness of sight. 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion tothe society of females, confusien of ideas, etc., 

Marriage improper or unh P » are 
ermanemtlycured, Pamphlet (86 pages)on the above, sent 
sealed envelope, freeto any ress, Consultation at of~ 
fice or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opim 
{en costa nothing, Office Hours, 8a.m to 8 p.m, 


ag: . 
A Positive Written Guarantee 
givem in every curable case; where doubt exists it is frankly 
stated. 

When it is inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 

Pamphlets, English or German, 64 pages, de- 
ecribing’ above diseases, in male or fo: , . 


MARRIAGE GUIDE, 


260 Pages, Fine Piates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for 5O€. in postage 
or currency, Over a wonderful pen .pictures. The whole 
¢ 
h 


Married or single, who 





venSering 
y 


story, true to life; articles on the following subjects: who 
may marry, who not, w womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibacy and excess, how life and happiness 
may be increased, the physiology of reproduction, and many 
more. Those married or contemplating marriage should 
read it. It omght to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
under lock and key. Popular edition, same, paper cover, 256. 


y; manhood, 





A CARD.—To all who are suffering from 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c,, 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, FREB 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov- 
ered by a missionary in South America. Sena 
self-addressed envelope to REV. JOSEPH T.IN- 
MAN StationD, New York, 





266th EDITION, PRICE ONLY $I 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 






KNOW THYSELF. 
A Greal Medical Work on Manhood, 


ical Debility, Premature Decline in man, Er- 
rors of Youth, and the untold miseries result- 
ing from indiscretions or excesses. A book 
for oeee man, young, middle-aged and 

It contains 125 prescriptions for all 

chronic diseases, each one of which is invalu- 
able. So found by the author, whose experi- 
ence for 23 years issuch as probably never 
before fell to the lot of any physician.\'300 
pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, em 
»ossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed tobe a 
tiner work in every sense—mechanical, liter- 
ary and professional—than any other work 
sold in this country for @2.50,or the money 
will be refunded in every instance. Price on- 
ly $1.00 by mail, ponee= Illustrative sam- 
ple6cents. Send now. Gold medal awarde@ 
the author by the National Medical Associa- 
tion, to the officers of which he refers. 

The science of life should be read by the 
young for instruction, and by the afflicted for 
relief.—London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom 
The Science of Life will not be useful, whether 
youth, parent, guardian, instructor or clergy- 
man.—Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or 
Dr. W. H. Parker, No. 4, Bulfinch St., Boston, 
Mass., who may be consulted on all diseases 
requiring skill and experience. Chronic iand 
obstinate diseases that have baffled the skils 
of other physiciansa s | HEAL 
Such treate’ successfully with- | THYSELF 
out an instance of failure. Mention this 


FREE! 
RELIABLE SELF-CURE, 


A favorite prescription of one of the 
most noted and successful specialists in the U. 8. 
ow retired) for the cure of Nervous De 

t Manhood, Weakness aud Decay. Sent 
plainsealed envelope /eee. Druggists can fill it, 
Address DR. WARD & CO,, Louisiana, Mo. 








ANHOOD RESTORED. 


A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debil- 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain eve: 
known remedy, has discovered a simple means of self= 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address. J. H. REE Yhatham St... Naw Varke. 





once. eg ety Spam peony _— sty § free 
toevery efent and purchaser of our book. Add’rs 
3. rE. S PARD & Co., Cincinnati, Ohie. 


Exhausted Vitality, Nervousness and Phys~ ~ 
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Horticultural. 





(Judge Samuel Miller, Bluftton, Mo. will 
assist in conducting the Horticultural Depart- 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed 
to him willoe promptly answered through 
the RURAL WORLD.| 


The New Orleans Exposition. 


While in attendance on the Nursery- 
men’s Convention in Chicago last week, 
we met several parties who are connect- 
ed with the New Orleans World’s Fair, 
which opens in December next, and were 
surprised and pleased to _learn of the 
progress already made by its managers. 

The exposition is to be held in the city 
park, a beautiful piece of ground of about 





' two hundred and fifty acres, which is 


readily accessible by street cars, boats 
and steam cars, from any part of the 
city. In the early days of New Orleans, 
these grounds were planted abundantly 
with live oaks, pecans and other trees, 
which have now reached magnificent 
proportions, and make some of the finest 
avenues to be found in America. For 
the exposition, large additions of north- 
erp evergreen and deciduous trees, will 
be made, which, together with the intro- 
duction of a few artificial lakes and large 
areas for the display of flowering plants, 
will make the grounds themselves an at- 
tractive feature of the exposition. 

The buildings will be the largest ever 
erected for any World’s Fair, and are 
now well under way. The main build- 
ing, which is to contain machinery, man- 
ufactured articles, etc., covers thirty- 
three acres, while the main building of 
the centennial exposition in Philadel- 
phia, covered only twenty-one acres. 
‘The Government and State buildings will 
cover eighteen acres, while those at 
Philadelphia were only about nine acres. 
The agricultural department will also 
have a very large building, but we are 
unable to state its exact size. This de- 
partment has been placed in the hands of 
Geo. B. Loring, of Washington, as chief, 
and Geo. G. Johnson, of Kansas, as 
superintendent. Of course, the work of 
organization, as well as the carrying out 
of details, will fall upon Mr. Johnson, 
and it could not have been placed in 
better hands. With his experience as 
President of the Kansas State Fair, his 
extensive personal acquaintance among 
stock and dairy men, and above all, his 
great ability as an organizer and execu- 
tive officer, we predict a grand success 
for the agricultural portion of the expo- 
sition. 

New Orleans is so pre-eminently a 


city of fruits and flowers that horticul- | 


ture will occupy a prominent place in 
the exposition. Parker Earle, our well 
known correspondent, and the president 
of the Mississippi Valley Horticultural 
Society, has been made chief of the De- 
partment, and his uniform success in 
managing similar enterprises has given 
confidence to horticulturists all over the 
world. He has been so fortunate as to 
secure such men as Tracey of Missouri, 

agan of Indiana, Garfield of Michigan, 
and Berckmans of Georgia, for his assis- 
tants, and from what has already !been 
accomplished we believe that this is des- 
tined to be the largest horticultural expo- 
The building which is 
to be used for fruits and flowers is six 


> hundred feet in length, with an extreme 


width of one ,hunered and ninety-four 
feet, and it now seems probable that ad- 
ditional room will have to be provided 
for special exhibits. In the building, 
space has been arranged for the exhibi- 


“tion of twenty-five thousand plates of 


fruit and forty thousand square feet 
have been assigned to the plant ex- 
hibits. In the beautiful grounds ad- 
joining this building will be several 
smaller conservatories for special ex- 
hibits, and room is provided for tree and 
plant exhibits in the open ground, of 
which there will be an unusually large 
number. ‘The Government of Mexico 
luas asked for five acres upon which to 
show Mexican plants and gardening. 
Florida will require nearly as much, and 
Belize, Honduras and Guatemala, with 
other central and South American coun- 
tries will be well represented? Asia, 
Siam, China and Japan, have al- 
ready applied for space in which to ex- 
hibit plants, and last week Mr. Berck- 
maus went to Europe to arrange with 
European exhibitors for the transporta- 
tion and care of their exhibits. Africa 
is not usually regarded as an important 
horticultural region, but Algeria, Siberia, 
Sierra Leone and other provinces promise 
exhibits which will be a surprise ‘to such 
as are not acquainted with the wonder- 
ful resources and advancement of those 
countrieg. ‘ 

The Toetiontinrs! department of this 
exposition will differ from all former 
world’s fairs in one important particular, 
and that is, in the payment of cash pre- 
miums; this feature was adopted after 
careful consideration of the subject and 
consultation with fruit growers and 
florists from all parts of the country, and 
will, we think, give universal satisfac- 
tion. The total amount of cash premi- 


ums in this department will be nearly | 


thirty-five thousandfdollars, besides gold 
and silver medals. A revised edition of 
the premium list is now in press and in 
our next issue we hope to note some of 
its more important points. 

With such an opportunity before them 
the horticulturists of the United States 
cannot afford to neglect the matter, but 
should make preparations at once. 





Horticultural Notes. 


The scarcity of pears in the St. Louis 
markets at this season of the year is 
somewhat remarkable. There is not a 
pear fit to eat to be had, and but few are 
expected. 


Southern Illinois has shipped immense 
qualities of red raspberries to this mar- 
ket within the past two weeks. The lo- 
cal cultivators too had a large crop, both 
forming the largest supply ,ever offered 
here. The preserving establishments 
took hold freely, and saved the market 
from going to pieces. They convert the 
red raspberry into a delicious article of 
food that is becoming deservedly popular 
with private families. 


The finest peaches offered in this mar- 
‘ket at present are coming from Texas. 
but not until quite recently have prices 
been at all fair or remunerative. The 
earliest. varieties suffered so by decay— 
whether in the orchard or in transit— 
that they did not reach any market in 
good condition, and as a result the grow- 
ers in Texas, Arkansas and elsewhere 
have become disgusted and discouraged 
with their experience with early varieties 


which constituted the majority of the or- | 


chards or trees. The growers who are 
fortunate enough to have a good list of 
later and late sorts will secure fine 
prices in the principal markets. 


The very last place, or section of the 
country, suspected of having within its 
borders a great peach orchard is the In- 
dian Territory. It has all these years 
been wholly forgotten asan inviting field 
for the fruit grower, nor have its claims 
been ever presented before any of the 
great State or national meetings of hor- 
ticulturists. 


— | that 


The broad domain of the 





| noble red man has never been represent-| fully the condition and quality of the| meeting, one member aflirming that he 


ed at any of these gatherings, nor have 
| the fertile fields of the ex 
| tory ever been regarded 

| fruit lands. 
| many of our readers to be informed that 
| the 


| 
}as we 
the 
| there, and is bringing to its owner a 
| princely revenue. ; q 
| The gentleman who is credited with 
| the enterprise, shipped two years ago 
15,000 boxes from the orchard, his first 
|erop. ‘This year he felt justified in pur- 
| chasing 40,000 boxes to market his crop, 
| and he may have to make a second pur- 
| chase to secure the enormous yield of 
| fruit visible. This extensive young peach 
orchard overlooks the Red River, which 
separates the territory from Texas and 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad runs 
| through the orchard, and the shipper has 
a depot (Colbert) on tbe premises for his 
| accommodation. y 
| Apart of the fruit came to St. Louis 
| for awhile afew weeks agvu, and soid to 
| better advantage at the time than any 
other offered in the market, having kept 
and was in condition to reship after its 
| arrival here. However, the prices did 
| not suit, and more remunerative markets 
|avere found where it is stillgoing. The 
| grower ships as far west as Denver, 
| north to St. Paul, and St. Louis is made 
| the eastern terminus. Each year the or- 
chard has been enlarged, the best vari- 
eties, trom earliest to latest, teing plant- 
ed until it stands unrivaled in the West 
in extent and value. The columns of the 
RURAL are open to Mr. W. P. Bradley, 
| Colbert of I. T’., for a talk with his fel- 
| low laborers in the States. 


Raspberries in 1884—Red Ones. 


First ripe, June 11th, Scarlet Gem, 
| bearing a fine crop of large, handsome, 
!excellent berries. Crimson Beauty and 

Staymans No. 2, five days later and bear- 
ing a good crop; Crimson Beauty is per- 
| haps the most valuable of the three, but 
| there is very little difference, all are val- 
uable, particularly as they bear nearly 
}all summer. Last season I thought it 
| might be accident, but they are showing 
| the same thing this season. June 19th 
|1 picked the first ripe Hansel; this is 
} also an excellent berry, and only a few 
|days behind the earliest. Turner is 
| turning red and wiil be ripening some 
| berries in afew days. And Lost Rubies 
| are bowing their heads to me with the 
| central berry ripe here and there; the 
| largest of all now ripe, and of excellent 
jflavor. Thwack and Colossal quite 
| green yet. All these passed through the 
|severe winter and are bearing a good 


| crop. 




















BLACK CAPS. 

| Centennial first ripe June 16th, Sau- 
| hegan and Burns a few days later. These 
are all three valuable varieties. Cen- 
tennial is the largest, more convenient 
than the others, and a shining black; 
no bloom. Sauhegan not so glossy, and 
a little bloom, more acid than the 
others. Burns not so large as the two 
described, but the sweetest, and to my 
taste the best. 

Gregg and Hoosier Mammoth green 
yet. 

WHITE ONES. 

Moody, very productive, 
good size for a cap berry 
having. 

Caroline. This is certainly an acquisi- 
tion. Planthardy ;propagates from suck- 
ers and from tips,(a very unusual thing) 
which shows plainly that it is across be- 
tween Bruckle’s Orange and some white 
cap. The fruit isa complete split be- 
tween the two, and the plant also. The 
fruit is not quite as large as the Bruckle, 
nor quite as good; but near enough so to 
make it very valuable. My plants set 
out last spring a year ago are loaded 
with fruit, some of which is ripe and is 
certainly fine. 

In this we have a firstrate’hardy white 
(or rather yellow) raspberry, a thing not 
in existence a few years ago. 

Some new ones added to our collection 
this season are not bearing yet, s0 we 
cannot describe them. 

Some one asks whether the Sauhegan 
| is not the old Doolittle, brought out un- 
| der a new name? 
| IThavenot had the Doolittle for near 
| twenty years, and can therefore not tell 
| as if the two were growing side by side. 
| One thing is certain, it is much like the 
| Doolittle in cane, thorns and fruit, and is 
| probably a seedling of that variety. It is 
| earlier in my opinion, and moreover the 
| parties who brought out the Sauhegan 

are above such trick, 

| Much to my delight I have just found 
|afew plants of the Surprise raspberry, 
which [ thought lost. It is well worth 
keeping, of, the largest size for a Black- 
cap, long conical, like the Centennial, 
but while the latter is black as ebony 
and glossy, the Surprise has a bloom like 
a grape onit. 

So much glory for Missouri, having 
originated two of the finest Black rasp- 
berries in the country; Centennial found 
near Hermann, by George Husmann 
some twenty-five years ago, and Cen- 
tennial near Carthage, by a Mr. Grayhill. 
Both early and productive, as well as 
first rate quality, and asfirm as any 
others. 

June 24th (to-day), I made a small 
picking of Turner, and they are really 
fines Donot know whether it is not 
still one of the most valuable. Also 
some Seneca’s, one that we don’t see in 
the catalogues any more, but which is 
worth growing. 

I have a Blackeap sent to me for 
Caroline, which is a strange one to me, 
that is certainly a good one. Lute as 
Gregg's but I cannot think it that variety, 
but will compare closely when they 
ripen. 

The Gregg and Hoosier Mammoth 
question [ expect to solve soon. And if 
they do prove identical, the question will 
be ‘Who stole the Thunder,’ as I had 
the Hoosier Mammoth in view before I 
heard the game of Gregg mentioned. 

As to wffether the allowing the tips to 
droop and catch is any detrimentto the 
following year’s crop, or not. I would 
not pretend to say, yet am inclined to 
think that it is a tax on the plants. and 
if I did not need new plants, and only 
fruit, I would keep them from catching. 

One thing about pinching. Iam now 
sure of, that they should be pinched 
when two to two and a half feet high. 

On the 18th we had arain and storm 
that. broke down quite a number of 
young canes that we left too long. 

S. MILLER. 


good flavor, 
, and ‘vorth 








Selling Fruit. 

EpiItoR RURAL WoRLD: For some 
weeks past we have been shipping a 
quantity of fruit to your city and else- 
where. We started out with the inten- 
tion of consigning all that we sent to 
your market to P. M. Kiely & Co, but 
others in your city seeing our name on 
boxes of fruit, began to write us very ur- 
gently to — to them as they had 
‘superior facilities for handling and 
were not overstocked,”’ thereby making 
it appear that they could get better 
prices for our fruits than we were get- 
ting; consequently we made shipments 
to other houses there, noting care- 





home of poor Lo is not as barren of | their abilities for bargains. 
the evidences of civilizationand progress | have carefully looked over all our ac- | 
have been led to believe, and | 
one of the largest peach orchards in| that P. M. Kiely & Co. have sent us| 
West or South is now flourishing | more money for same amount of fruit, 


| fruit shipped them; in fact we shipped | 
pansive terri- | same day by same express company of 
as productive | same quality of fruit toP. M. Kiely & 
It will then be a surprise to | Co., and to others. 


We thought this the better way to test 
To-day we 


count-sales, and are constrained to say | 
other house ; 


We would 
without the 


sent at same time, than any 
we consigned to in St. Louis. 
further say this is written 
request or knowledge of P. M. Kiely & 
Co., and if it will cause other fruit 
growers to patronize this house liberally, 
we will have accomplished what we set 
out to do in writing this article. 
We have now thousands of bushels of } 
fruit that we cannot utilize to advantage, | 
as we have no canning nor evaporating 
establishments here, and to give all to 
express companies forcarrying to market | 
will not pay. We prefer to feed it to our 
hogs than to feed express monopolies. | 
Our hogs can stand it if the express | 
companies can. W.W.STELL. | 
Paris, Texas. 


What is the Matter With Apple Orchards? 


CoL. CoLMaANn: In your issue of the 
19th inst.. you ask for our views on the 
above subject, and in introducing my- 
self, will say that I only speak for South- 
west Missouri. I am much interested in | 
the matter. I have upward of 60 acres | 
in Standard orchard, on Sandstone Prai- | 
rie. Have fifteen years experience in | 
this county, and much observation in 
several other counties. I ama very close 
observer in these matters. Indeed, I} 
think observation is one of the greatest | 
educators that we come in contact with. | 

Mr. C. Patterson, in the RuRA.| 
WORLD, a few weeks ago, gave us some | 
very correct ideas on the apple orchard, 
though for Southwest Missouri, I beg 
leave to differ with him on high trunks, 
pruning to cover up the trunk from the 
sun, and a tbin set of limbs. I want 
mine branched 3 or 3 1-2 feet from 
ground. Lean a little to 2 o’clock sun. 
Points of all limbs and leader cut back at 
planting, from three to ten inches in 
length, and I crop back every spring un- 
til I get a full supply of lateral limbs for 
my tree top, well distributed all around. 
Then I commence to thin out the surplus 
branches, training one for a leader where 
I can do so, and cropping the points of 
those that are taking more than their 
share of sap, always cropping shortest on 
north to throw more sap on the south, in 
order to shelter the body and keep it 
sound. 

Appie orchards here, in Southwest Mis- 
souri, must be cultivated through the 
summer. Fine fibrous roots cannot feed 
the tree in dry hard ground in our dry 
seasons, any more than corn roots can 
make good crops of corn without cultiva- 
tion. Plow from the beginning, reason- 
ably deep, keep the roots down, throw 
dirt to or from trees, as judgment will 
dictate. If you stop plowing two or 
three years, those fine roots come to the 
top for support. Then we suffer some 
little damage by plowing them off. 
Though we have got to plow, and the 
longer we wait the worse the damaze. 
As soon as the limbs of a tree spread so 
as to be in the way of plowing close to it, 
we just skip around the part that is cov- 
ered and shaded by the limbs, and let it 
alone and plow out the portions that we 
can reach. Don’t forget what friend 
Patterson said about limbs smothering 
out and dying, and don’t cut and slash 
your treesallto ruin. Much better never 
to cut a limb after the first or second 
year, than to cut and slash ignorantly. 
Nature will generally bring forth a 
healthier orchard tree, and longer lived, 
than one pruned ignorantly. 

What is the matter with the orchard? 
This is the question asked by the RuRAL 
WoRLpD. I will say my trees are healthy 
and in fine condition. This, as every 
body supposed, was to be the heavy 
apple year. Trees bloomed heavy, but 
did not get fruit. We think wet. cold 
weather, caused fruit to drop, and they 
are now dropping, and are considerably 
wormy and scabby. There will likely be 
1-4 or 1-3 crop. Timber land orchards 
are fuller than prairie orchards. Many 
orchards are ruined with small grain, 
grass and weeds. Many trees are ruined 
by planting too deep, and on land that is 
retentive of water, and by getting the 
crown too deep in the ground, by back 
furrowing with plow for a number of 
years, and eventually smothering out. 
Many trees when they become 12 to 25 
years old, are killed by pruning. Many 
trees are starved to death by not keeping 
ythe land reasonably rich, and not culti- 
vating oftener. Trees may grow well 
for a few years and then die, just by be- 
ing planted too deep in tight land. The 
roots smother and rot out. The land 
must be dry, either naturally so, or by 
surface draining, or by underdraining, 
and then cultivate continually. Bear in 
mind I am speaking for our country here 
in Southwest Missouri. y 

Virgil City, Mo., June 23, 1884. 
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The Nursery Men’s Association. 


The following is the opening address 
before the Nurserymen’s Association at 
Chicago, delivered by the President, M. 
A. Hunt: 

GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: 
All resident members will most heartily 
second the greeting extended to you by 
our Mayor, welcoming you to the hospi- 
talities of this city. -We also trust the 
few days you pass within her borders 
may beto you fullof intellectual and 
social enjoyment, and that the profit and 
pleasure resulting to each member may 
not be measured by the limited time you 
spend with us now, but that you may 
discover beneficial results, springing 
from this brief visit, as future weeks and 
months pass by. 

This isthe Ninth Annual meeting of | 
the Association, and is it not well to ask 
ourselves what has been accomplished 
during these years? Almost adecade has 
passed since a few members of the Horti- 
cultural Society of Northern [linois— 
feeling the need of an organization 
broader than that of either our local or 
State societies—conceived the idea of a 
National Association, in which repre- 
sentatives from every State could meet 
for consultation. As a result of their 
deliberations, the first meeting of this 
Society was called in this city in the 
summer of 1876, about fifty persons 
being present. The attendance gradual- | 
ly increased until, in 1880, we again 
gathered here with a membership of 
over 160—while to-day the promise is of | 
nearly double that number, if not double | 
that of any previous meeting. 

From the shores where our forefath- | 
ers first tilled the soil, to the land of) 
the setting sun, from the head waters of 
our great lakes, to the Lone Star State, 
come the representatives of the great in- | 
dustry in which we are engaged. 

Do you hear the 
What brings us together? Viewed from | 
a business standpoint, the answer is very | 





those well qualitied 
than a quarter 





changed hands as a result of our last 


| bad ones 


disposed of more stock at that time than 
he formerly sold in an entire season. 
Show the business man where the dollars 
are to be found, and he needs no second 
invitation. 

Intellectually and socially the meetings 
have been of greatly increasing interest 
from year to year, and itis a matter for 
congratulation that so many have been 
able to meet with us, and seek, during 
these few days, that relaxation from en- 
grossing care, so essential to us all, if 
we would preserve our mental and 
physical powers in their natural state of 
health and vigor. 

The Protection Association also, while 
not a part of this body, had its origin at 
nearly the same date, has grown with 
our growth, and its reports to-day con- 
stitute a volume of more practical value 
to nurserymen than any commercial re- 
port published, and for the reason its 
contents are drawn from the experience 
of members. While there may be in 
some instances a lapse of memory in re- 
porting customers of good standing, 
memory never fails when it comes to the 
they are all there; and the 
very fact of their being there, where 
every member of the Association can 
see them in their true light, has been a 
more potent factor in the purification of 
the trade, during the past few years, 
than any other known agency. 

We have met to-day for the considera- 
tiod of topics of interest to us all, and 











white I would not attempt to outline the | 


work of the Convention, there are a few 
points worthy of your careful attention. 
The questions for discussion found in the 
programme were received from mem- 
bers of the Association, in response to ap 
invitation given some months ago. Pro- 
minent among them are two which have 
been brought before us on former occa- 
sions, to which as yet, no satisfactory 
answer has been given. One of these, 
the matter of “‘Transportation’’ is in 
able hands, and we trust some new light 
may be thrown on this much-vexed 
question by those who have been making 
1t a study during the pastiyear. The other 
—and if we are to judge by the amount 
of correspondence received—the one 
above all others in the minds of many— 
will be found embodied in question No. 5 
of the programme, viz, ‘Can any means 
be devised by this Association for the 
better protection of the Nurseryman’s 
best friend, the Planter?” 

I do not believe there is a member of 
this Association who would knowingly 
or willfully defraud a customer, but that 
it is done to a large extent, in various 
parts of our country, is indisputable. 
member from one of our largest States, 





writes that the people in his section are | 
under the impression that this is one of | 


the objects for which we meet; and al- 


though their ignorance, or want of in- | 


vestigation, has given them this errone- 


ous iflea, it is nevertheless the fact that | 
honest dealers have to bear, to a great | 


extent, the odium following the methods 
of the man without a conscience. In 
view of these and many other facts that 
might be mentioned, would it not be 
well for us, as an Association, to place 
ourselves upon record in this matter, and 
let the world about us know where we 
stand? 

Our calling is a noble one—filling the 
earth with forests, fruits and flowers. 
Let us not belittle it by doing anything 
to screen from view the few who, for 
paltry gain, are ever ready to impose 
upon a credulous public. 

A word about our membership. This 
Association is practically a nurserymen’s 
association; for while the florists and 
seedsmen are recognized in the title we 
bear as an organization, very few of 
them have met with us at our annual 
gatherings. For this reason, if no other, 
it was a matter of great surprise to me 
that your choice of a presiding oflicer 
for the present year fell upon a repre- 
sentative of so small a minority. It may 
be the members moving in this direction 
a vear ago thought the recognition thus 
given would tend to develop a new in- 
terest and an increased attendance upon 
the part of those who are recognized as 
belonging to us, but so few of whom have 
ever been present with us or have taken 
part in our councils. There seems to be 
one great obstacle to an increased atten- 
dance on the part of the florists, viz., the 
date of our annual meetings, and it is 
very much to be feared, unless some 
means be devised to make the time of 
meeting more convenient to all—that 
instead of increasing in numbers, we 
shall lose the few who in the past have 
met with us. Men in our profession hav- 
ing important topics assigned them, are 
unable to be with us this week, and their 
papers must be presented by others— 
necessarily detracting much from the in- 
terest attending the personal delivery of 
original manuscript. 

Efforts [that have been made in past 
years to secure the attendance of those 
whose experience and counsel would be 
of value to the Association, have been 
met with the reply, ‘“‘Their Jocal trade 
would not permit of their being wita us 
at so early a date,” and the present being 
the week in which many of our schools 
close, will account for the absence of 
those who otherwise would be with us. 

It has been our custom in past years, 
and will no doubt continue to be, to 
meet in the larger cities, centers that can 
be most easily and cheaply reached, and 
where accommodations may most read- 
ily be obtained. During the last few 
years the floral display as seen in the 
parks and on the boulevards of our dif- 
ferent cities, has figured largely in the 
attractions presented by them to the 
visiting multitudes. To the florist they 
are objects of especial interest and study ; 
he eagerly embraces every opportunity 
to perfect himself in the art, which of 
late has been brought tosuch a high 
state of perfection by the few whose sur- 
roundings and opportunities have given 
full scope to their talent in this line of 
landscape decoration. Our large cities, 
skirting the great fchain of lakes, cities 
within whose borders we have most fre- 
quently met, while they present many 
attractions to a gathering like this dur- 
ing the summer months are withheld by 
the hand of nature from an early devel- 
opment of leaf and flower, so that our 
parks and boulevards to-day are but a 
faint outline of the gorgeous display 
which they will present a few weeks 
later—a beauty of color and form, which 
to be appreciated must be seen and 
studied when in the highest state of per- 
fection. Taken by itself this may not be 


|areason for changing the date of our 


gathering, but in connection with others 
thathave been and might still be men- 
tioned, will it not be well for us to again 
consider the matter and see if Qall the 
interests represented will permit of our 
meeting at a Jater date. i 
The joy and pleasure we experience 
to-day, as we grasp the hands of friends 
with whom we have long been acquaint- 


|ed, is mingled with sadness as we think 
question asked, | 


of thosé who never more will meet with 
us. Since last we met, two of our most 
prominent and talented members have 


simple and olderthanany one of us. ‘To | been called away. Vividly does the re- 
buy and sell, and get gain.*’ Our annual | 
gatherings have come to be great medi- | 
ums of exchange. It has been said by | the lips of the venerable and beloved Dr. 
to know, that more | Warder, as he discourse to us upon the 
of a million dollars ! 


membrance come to us of the last time 
we listened to the words of wisdom from 


theme of all others on which he so loved 
to dwell. ‘Like a shgck of corn fully 


| « 


A |} 


| ripe, has he been gathered to his fathers.” 
| The other, surrounded by every advan- 
| tage wealth and position could give, the 
possessor of a cultivated mind, an en- 
| thusiast in the praise of the queen of 
| flowers, [the Rose] of whom he so often 
| wrote. Cut down in the full vigor of ac- 
| tive manhood, the pen of H. B. Ellwan- | 
ger has left behind him a more enduring 
} monument than that of costly marble. | 
No one of us can fill these vacant places; 
upon none of us can their mantle s fall. | 
But it is our privilege, each in his allott- 
ed sphere, to so perform the duties of life 
| that the world shall be the better for our 
| having lived in it. 


HYATT’S | 
LIFE BALSAM 

| FOR THE BLOOD. | 
| 











| EXPERIENCE HAS PROVED THE 
fact to thousands of sufferers from SCROFULA, 
| SYPHILIS, RHEUMATISM and IMPURE 
BLOOD (which is the parent of so many diseases 
that this old and renowned remedy is more effec- 
tive and has wrought more absolute cures than an 
ether medicine on earth. searches the 
cleanses tt fromall humors and enriches ittoa condition | 
Of pres Reais! In the treatment of SKIN DIS- | 
SASES its operation is greatly aided by the use of | 
GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, which eliminates 
the poisonous secretions as they come tothe sur- | 
face. The genuine HYATT’S LIFE BALSAM is 
| propered Cnly at the Laboratory of C. N. CRIT. | 
TENTON, Proprietor, 115 Fulton Street, New York, 
and sold by all Druggists. | 
| 
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} CURES By the use of this 
ALL | REMEDY, the Stom- 
DISEASES iW achand Bowels 
OF speedily regain their 
strength, and the 
| THE blood is purified. 
KIDNEYS It is pronounced b: 
| LIVER hundreds of = = 
dactars to be the . 
|) - ADORE LY-CUB' ior al 
kinds of Kjdney Dis- 
| URINARY eases. 
ORGANS It is purely vege- 
| DROPSY table, and cures when 
GRAVEL other medicines fail. 
DIABETES It is prepared ex- 
BRIGHT’S pressly for these dis- 
DISEASE and has never 
PAINS been known to fail. 
IN One trial will con- 
THE vince you. For sale 
by all druggists. 
PRICE $1.25. 
Send for 
Pamphlet 
of Testi- 
monials, 
HUNT’S 
REMEDY 
= co., 
| Providence, 
R. I. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
, BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


The only establishment 
BUSINESS of R ES. 
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SEF Esione- echo 


tshnents 


diate bloom delivered safely, 
epuenees varieties, ir 
2 tor$2 12 tors 3.26 
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IF YOU WANT 
“The most populur anc 
Satisfactory Corset as 
regards Health,Comfort 
and Elegance of Form,” 
4 be sure and get 

Madame Foy’s improved 

Corset 


And Skirt Supporte, « 


Itis particularly adap 
edto the present style 
of dress. For sale by all 
leading dealers. Price 
by mail $1.30, 


FOY, HARMON &,CU., .New haven, ‘Conn. 
OUR SOIL PULVERIZER 











Recommended by Farmers and Nurserymen 
as the strongest,simplest and best Clod Crush- 
er and Soil Pulverizer invented. Light Draft 
Cannot get out of order. It will save its cost 
every season. Can be worked onrough, stony 
ground without any danger of breaking. Send 
for circulars H. P. DEUSCHER, Hamilton, O. 

H. REINSTEDLER, Agent, St, Louis. 





THE BRIGHTWATE& Apple, the Iron-Clad of 
Ark. First ever offered for sale. Supply not large. 
Write postal for descriptive circular, prices, etc.| It 
is fully tested. Is of superior quality, and has borne 
continuously since 1875. Address, 

GEO. F.{KENNAN, Brightwater, Ark. 
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eee Tiock Box Ooo, believe, Se Uinie Cos sae 


Established 1866. 


P.M. KEILY & CO.. 
Commission Merehants, 


916 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS 
Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 


We offer to shippers 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 
Stencil plates, price currents etc. free. 








A QUARTER of a CENTURY 


(V Cade fi sie BISINESS. 


E, TYHOLLISTER & CO., 


Fruit & Produce Commission Merchants 
809 N. THIRD St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Agents for the sale of the 
“BOSS” FERTILIZER. 











THE 


Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price, furnished 


Cc A All Interested in Beea or Colonies 
H HY Hoaey should send F 
¥ IX li phys at os oar E ior mele | 
-ice-list and Cata ue 0 5 kes TEENS 
@° APIARIAN IMPLEM ENTS. uiafuction 


h will 
| lay like Sheridan’s Condition Pow- 
Dose, one of 


CHICKEN CHOLERA. 
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WROUGHT IRON 
LAUNDRY STOVES. 


The most perplexing days to house 
| keepers are washing and 

|days. Realizing this and sym 

izing with the good housewife, we 
have perfected the above Laundry 
Stove, and believe it will mitigate 
and give better satisfaction than | the troubles mentioned, and lesser 
any Range or Stove made, the number of “* Blue Mondays.” 


ALL GOODS FULLY WARRANTED. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 


WROUGHT IRON _ 
COOKING RANGES 


Are the best because they are made 
in all sizes, of best material, are 
more convenient, more easily man- 
aged, consume less fuel, heat quick- 
er, retain heat longer, bake better, 
heat more water, will last longer 








‘HOME COMFORT: 


we 


Sole and Exclusive Agents in and for the City of St, Leute. @\ 


All orders from outside the City should be addressed to 1901 Washington Avés 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, cw. outs, MO. ‘ 


Se CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


— 


The Best,$1; Dictionary ,In 


Th ational Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia of 
Useful Pa e 18 @ universal Hand Book for read vererence, 
on aad paar hentai Cat pristes ae new pistes, wit 1 plain type, 
» be ully boundin English clo H 
‘Price, $1. 


nent” 


The World! 


ua 











on 
and ornamented with gold and black designs, 


608 Pages, ™s book contains 60s pages, and is @ pro- 
* nouncing lexicon of the English language, 

to which is added an appendix of useful and valuable information, con- 

— p 8 compilation oF wee rederenos = os gg FO bein 

on € J ors storica ‘Statistica ogra 

Political, Geographical, and of general intesene, ener 


40,000 Wo rd This Dictionary contains about, 40,000 


words, CORRECTLY SPELLED, Prop- 
¥RLY Pronounced, and Exactiy Derinzp, this number being all t 
needed words found in the English language. 


700 illu tr ti This valuable reference book 
3 a ions. contains 700 pictorial illustra- 
tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS, Fisuks, LNskoTs, PLaNTs, FLow- 
BRS SEDs, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
MECHANIOS, MATHEMATICS, GROMBTRY, ARCHITECTURE, 
Naval, Botany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king- 
Goma, Hnserspersed through 676 pages, in Somaecson with the word and 
definition, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 
the best word definition. . 
a a rk T h i s q YThis book {sa READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
s for READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
Waiters, and of incalculable worth to every class. Besides being a 
complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it Contains Concrsg, ImPOR- 
TANT and CozgRECT ARTICLES on the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 
VIATIONS incommon use. A full table of SYNonyYMs. ‘this table is of 
thegreatest value to those who would writeandspeak | Business MEN; StzEs of Books and Papers; Geo 
smoothly and correctly. A BlogRAPHICAL REGISTER, GRAPHICAL STATISTICS; CENSUS Of PRINCIPAL 
containing dete of birth and death of the Famous | Curries, &.; Distance TABLES; CoLyNaGE TABLES, 
mann eee oF Hrezosy, ART, on ahet Latane and various other information. 
TURE, RELIGION an OLITIOS, from the earllest his b< r 
known times to the present. This information alone You Need it ! bi to y " rig 
is worth the price of the book Also, FoREIGN | would UNDERSTAND what he is daily called upon to 
Worps and Purasks; AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL | READ, SPEAK and WRITE. It is a boos to be Coz- 
JAMES; SOBRIQUETS given to AMPRICAN STATES SULTED Every Day, very UsEFUL and NECESSARY, 
=¢.; TABLES Of WEIGHTSand MEASURES; TARLES of Youcannot afford to be without it. It is superior to 
-{ernio System; Marks and Ruuxks for Puneorva- | all other low-priced Dictionaries. We guarantee it 
‘10N; Drvisrons of TimE; StmwPLe Rvves for SPELL- will please you. If you cannot afford to pay twefre 
NG; Use of CaPiraL LETTERS; PakLIAMENTARY | dollars for'a Webster, you certainly can afford on? 
-ULES and UsaGes; VALUABL# IxFORMATION for dollar for a book to take te place of it. 


Mailed free to anyone who will get up a club of two yearly subscribers to the 


RURAL WORLD ($1 50 per year each) or upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 
¥ PURGATIVE 


PARSONS’7==2/PILLS 


And will completely change the blood in the entire system in three months. Any 
person who will take 1 Pill each night from t to 12 weeks, may be restored to sound 
health, if such a thing be possible, For Female Cu.aplaints thege Pills have no equ 
Physicians use them for the cure of LIVER and KIDNT . Sold evg; be 
or sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. Circulars free. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Bo: ee {iss 




















It is a well-known fact that moet of the 
Horse and Cattle Powder sold in this coun- 
try is worthless; that Sheridan's Condition 
Powder is absolutely pure and very valuable. 
Nothing on Eart make hens 


der. teas ful to each pint 


\ 

Croup, Asthma, Bronchiti\?'seural- 
Use) will instantaneously relieve uiese terrible 
Prevention is better than cure. 

INIM ‘ 

Whooping Cough, Chronic Diarrhaa, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Kidney Troubles, and 

Diseases of the Spine. 3. J 

food. It will also positively prevent and cure Cholera, rywhere, or sent by mail for 25e. im 


gia, Rheumatism. JOHNSON’S ANO- 
DYNE LINIMENT (for Interna! and External 
diseases, and will positively cure nine cases 
out of ten. Information that will save man 
lives sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. 
JOHNSON’S ANODYNE ENT CURES influenza, Bleeding at the Lungs. Hoarse- 
ness, Hacking Cough, 
Sold everywhere. Circulars free. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, M. 

Hog de. Sold eve 

aanes. Furnished in large cans, price $1.00; by mail, $1.20. 

Cireulars free. I. 5S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 


By A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market St., St. Louis. 





BIRCHS. <>) =2E¥ - 
WILLWIND ANY WATCH 






WEAEBE OUT 


SOLD 





by watchmakers. By mail irculars 
Poe, jo Dinca & Oo. 38 Dey Ste Ne 


Address Station *‘A.”? St. Louis, Mo. 


Descriptive Circulars Free. 

The citizens of St. Louis and vicinity are basely imposea upon by the publication of a 
pamphlet of fraudulent likenesses of Rupture before and after cure, made up from the like 
ness of Dr. J. A. Sherman’s Illustrated Pamphlet of Photographic Likenesses of Patients he 
has treated and cured, These bogus likenesses are personated by certain individuals, 
interested should look to this to avoid being victimized. A circular giving proof .f the 
above will be sent for ten cents, to any one asking for it. 

Dr. Sherman’s book, bound in cioth, with continued statements for the past 35 years, from 
Physicians, Mercha.ts, Fanners and others who have been cured by his treatment, to; er 
with his pamphlet of copies of photograph likenesses of cured patients, will be sent by éx- 
press free of charge on receipt of lifty cents. 

- A. SHERM 


Address, A ° 
I Broabway, NEW YORK CITY. 


ANDRETHS'.;reCATALOGUE 


“CARDENERS’ COMPANION.”’ 


PRICE 10 CENTS. The most d brilliantly embellished 
fifi et £ 


complete an Seed C ever 
ed, costing fifteen cents. The article on und worth 
tines Wepre eae OUE, ONE HUMDERD TE SAR Te Pina ae 

we mail a ‘cop orders for Seed will give credit for amount. Address 


~ai , and on 
LANDRETH & SONS, Scod Crowers, Lock Box, Phila,Pa. 


5000 Second-hand Sirup Barrels for Sale, 


In good condition. For particulars apply at once to 
HENRY STUDNICZKA, 1210 Monroe St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Principal Office, 25 
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GOLMAN'S RURAL WORLD 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT $150 PER YEAR; @R EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00, 

ADVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
apace ; reduction on large or long time adver- 
tisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
@00 Olive Atreet, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RonaL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
she country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who heve given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 


highest possible recommendation of its value 
@s an advertising medium. 








We are continually receiving letters enclos 
fing only one dollar for subseription. The 
price of the Rc RAL WORLD has been $1.80 per 
annum for months past; hence, those who 
send only one dollar, are being credited for 
the time they pay for. 








Those who-wish to know something of 
the forthcoming New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, will find much of interest in our 
Horticultural ealumns, page 211. 





Miss Mary E. MuRTFELDT, of Kirk- 
wood, Mo., has been re-appointed en- 
tomological observer for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for this locali- 

An excellent appointment and a 
just appreciation of « very worthy lady. 





Tue La Plata creamery is now averag- 
ing 900 lbs. of butter daily, and within a 
month will have increased to over 1000 
Ibs. Huntsville creamery is doing well, 
made on Thursday last 450 Ibs., and it 
may be said that] generally the cream- 
eries of Missouri are doiag first rate. 





THE experience of Mr. W. P. Bradley, 
as imperfectly set forth in the article 
commencing at the bottom of the first 
column of page 211, this issue, presents 
a possible outcome to the Indian Terri- 
tory, heretofore unexpected. It is very 
evident that it has the capaeity of be- 
coming an exeellent fruit country. 





THE wheat harvest is now in order, 


@ ~~. and is being proceeded with vigorously 


in this -hitiivde-and south. Notwith- 
standing the newspaper cry of half cheat, 
and less than half a crop, it is generally 
understood that it will prove nearly or 
uite the equal of any ever harvested. 
e have within a few days past traveled 
from the western borders of Missouri to 
the middle of Ohio, and can report from 
Observation a good average crop, and 
from the mouths of the farmers can dis- 
cover nothing to the contrary. Corn too 
is looking well, in some counties a little 
weedy, and in places short and late from 
a second or third planting, but on the 
whole the promise is a full average crop. 
Rains have been very evenly distributed, 
and we can discover but few evidences 
of too much or too little. Moreover the 
days and nights are now warm, magnifi- 
cent corn growing, and wheat harvest 
weather. We congratulate the farmers 
of the West on their prospects. 





CLEAN bright wools are in good de- 
mand, particularly of medium and comb- 
ing grades, and such wools petng os good 
prices as for some weeks past. The bulk 


sof receipts come in bad condition, and | stop? 


“concessions have to be made. Wool, 

however, sells for cash in this city, to 
which the following from an advertiser 
“jn the RuRAL WorRLD is in striking con- 
trast. Hesays: ‘‘J shipped my wool to 
Philadelphia in April, have been expect - 
Tperet pee for more th arth, but 
even now de ne’ tknow “When they will 
come or when to expect them.’ When 
will Western wool growers realize that 
every article grown on the farm ought to 
sell for spot cash? Here is a prominent 
wool grower who parted with his wool in 
April, only to find himself without re- 
turns on the first day of July; and when 
he does get them, will not have realized 
more per pound than those who sold in 
St. Louis for cash, and got their money 
within three days of shipment. Verily, 
howoste roothn for improvement here, and 
Our Western men are beginning to real- 
ize it. s 


THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

On a recent visit to the Athens of Mis- 
souri, the beautiful city of Columbia, we 
were cordially invited by Prof. J. W. 
Sanborn, the patient, plodding and hard- 
working Dean of the Agricultural Col- 
lege to go over the Agricultural Farm 
with him, We, of course, accepted his 
kind inyitation, and accepted his buggy 


.. 400, for the day was excessively hot, and 


“the distance to be traveled long. Just 
here we must say, that Prof. Sanborn has 
been in possession but about two years, 
took hold of a farm aggregating about 
800 acres, with vei'y positive ideas as to 
how it should be run, and what should 
be done with it. 

One point he had in mind. was to make 
ifpay. Another was to illustrate to the 
students how farming could be made to 
pay on such a rugged farm with poor 
land. Fences came down, and fi 


were enlarged. Water courses were 
nuded of surplus shrubbery and ot 
worthless appendages, and everything 
put into ship-shape, to make the most of 
the whole. This is a work of, time, but 
the man who has a plan and works after 
it, a system and sticks to it, will bring 
order out of chaos anywhere. 

But this is an experimental farm, or 
rather was intended as such. Itis now 
being utilized to that end, hence we have 
pasture, corn, wheat, oats, orchards, etc., 
ete. So laid out and so used, as that the 
experimentalist and his students may be 
able to see the effect of deep and shallow 
plowing, the use of this fertilizer, and 
that of barn yard manure, etc., and on 
other plots of neither. We could con- 
ceive of a better location for such a farm, 
if the bestresults from the best farm were 
the desideratum, butif the best was to be 
made from the poorest average farm in 
the West, in the hands of the accom- 
plished scientist and the most patient in- 
vestigator, in the presence of his class of 
students, certainly this is a good one, for 
it is rough and rugged enough to call 
into requisition the best talent known. 

Prof. Sanborn is making the most of it. 
and is certainly in a position to exhibit 
to his students, how best to call into 

uisition the intelligence developed in 
course of study; an intelligence 
which, if well directed in the hereafter, 
will make of the Agricultural College of 
Missouri, the best remembered spot on 
earth to some of the most successful far- 
mers Missouri ever knew. The Agricul- 
tural Co’ of Missouri, under the in- 
struction Prof. Sanborn, ought to be 
one of the most popular in the United 
and if the farmers’ sons of this 
fail to appreciate its worth and 

facili 

to J 


State, its , they will have them- 
e \ 





only 


| by timers and weighers. 


A DAY WITH THE HOLSTEINS. 


We spent a day this week on the farm 
of J. W. Stillwell & Co., of Troy, Ohio, 
and saw their magnificent herd of nearly 
four hundred head of cattle, the great 
majority of which are imported heifers 
ranging from one to two years old. 
Never have we seen so many valuable 
animals of the black and white order to- 

ether and never expect to do so again. 

ferily have the Stillwell company taken 
time by the foreluck and secured the pick 
of the young things in Holland. 

The bulk of the stock now on hand 
were purchased last winter, selected in 
person by their Mr. Riley wao crossed 
the ocean in mid-winter for that purpose 
and therefore got the advantage of all 
other American buyers in that he was the 
first on the ground, and secured the first 
choice. Never have we seen a herd of 
milch cows and heifers so nearly approx- 
mating in form, size and weight, the best 
beef cattle of the world, the ota 


Our own good mayor, W. : 
Ewing, has made a heavy draft 
on them for’ eleven head since 


last we wrote of them, making six- 
teen, in all, that he has purchased of 
them for his farm at Vincenzes, Ind. 
This second purchase evidences his sat- 
isfaction with his first purchase of five, 
and when we say that in his second pur- 
chase he left the selection with the mem- 
bers of the firm, we think it is evidence 
not only of his confidence in their integ- 
rity, but in their judgment too. As we 
go to press we have the information of a 
sale by them of two car-loads to Nash- 
ville, Tenn, and in contemplation similar 
lots to points South. Our own Illinois 
and Missouri farmers have bought of 
them largely and we have yet to hear of 
one that is not fully satistied. 

For car-load lots they are prepared to 
give concessions in price, for their herd is 
a heavy one,and they would stimulate lo- 
cal buyers to commence in the same busi- 
ness. 

Their present herd is probably the 
largestin the world, and is as we have 
said very largely composed of young 
heifers. These are being bred, as they 
mature, to their $5,000 bull Jacob, the 
highest priced bull in the world, and to 
Prince of Twisk the son of the champion 
prize winning cow now in America. 
When therefore these goto the farms of 
their purchasers they may be expected 
to produce something worth more than | 
the dams cost and torealize to their 
purchasers a handsome outcome on their 


way of prosecuting to a suecessful issue 
any legal action that might be under- 
taken. 


| NORTH MISSOURI. 
| Perhaps never in its history did the 
northern portion of the State of Missouri 
|appear to better advantage than just 
now. Arun through a large number of 
counties through which the Toledo, 
| Wabash and Pacific, and the Hannibal 
and St. Joe Railroads pass, has demon- 
strated this to our entire satisfaction; 
for whilst blue grass appears to be in- 
| digenous to the country the sheep and 
| cattle pasturing on it from year to year 
}cannot help but improve it; hence we 
have a large crop of both grass and 
clover from year to year. 

In no State iu this country have flock- 
masters better pasture, in no country in 
the world do sheep need less care or at- 
tention, and certainly no where are fat 
wethers more easily or cheaply produced. 
The section ot Missouri referred to con- 
tains, for this reason, more sheep thar 
any other, is more prosperous, less swb- 
ject to vicissitudes ot fortune or changes 
in the markets, and why? because the 
land will sustain five to seven sheep to 
the acre, the sheep will average teu 
pounds of wool, fat lambs in good sea- 
son, four to five dollars per head, and 
fat wethers five to six cents per pound. 

Can we find a better market for wool, 
mutton or lamb than the city of St. 
Louis in any State in the Union? or more 
or cheaper facilities for reaching that 
market? 

We have within two weeks past can- 
vassed this matter through Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, in person, 
and fail to find but one answer. For 
in Illinois and Ohio the same quality of 
land worth here only $30.00 an acre, will 
readily sell there for from $60 to $100, 
and Indiana is very nearly as bad. 

On G. B. Bothwell’s farm of about 
3000 acres, we find him not only carrying 
6000 head of prime Merino sheep on 
grass, but as well raising all the corn, 
timothy and clover necessary for winter 
use, and plenty of wool for shelter from 
the summer’s suns; and yet farming land 
there, that will produce two to three tons 
of timothy and clover is selling at from 
$30 to $35 per acre. 

In our ramblings through the State 
viewing the Shorthorn herds we paid 
him a visit, were driven over his farm 
and after being treated to like favors in 
the States mentioned we fail to find any- 
thing that will surpass it, no matter at 








investment. 

One pleasant thing about Troy, Ohio, is 
illustrated thus: Welefr St.[Louis by the | 
Vandalia Railroad at 7 p. m.. reached | 
Indianapolis,at 4a. m. and Troy, Ohio, at 
9 o’clock. Had the whole day at Troy | 
and reached St. Louis at 7:30 the next | 
morning. We thus lost but a single day, 
saw all of their farms and their entire 
herd. 
Tne firm is composed of Stillwell, | 
Crunkshank, Riley and Edge, and nojfour 
men in Ohio command the respect and | 
confidence of their resident townsmen, | 
bankers and capitalists more than they. 
This we say advisedly and to ensure} 
the confidence of the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD. 





THE LARGEST BUTTER YIELDS. 


Verily this is an age of wonderful per- 
formances. Our horses trot in 2:10 1-4, 
our sheep shear40 lbs. of wool and our 
cows give milk from which is made 
four pounds of buttera day. Where did 
we begin and at what point shall we 
Are these things legitimate, 
healthy, natural performances? Are we 
to continue to beat time and to produce 
quantity in this way? ‘These questions 
are :lmost ferced upon one watchiug the 
course of events and the statements maae 





In the natural course of events 
we might surely expect to_ see 
the extroardinary time of Maua 
S. 2,10 1-4 beaten this year; but 


when we turn to the butter product of 
Mr. Shoemaker‘s Jersey cow Princess 
2nd of 27 10-16 lbs. butter in seven days 
(a later record yet than the report in 
this week’s dairy department) or of Mr. 
Stevens’ Holstein cow (Echo 221) of 23,- | 
775 1-2 lbs. of milk in 365 days, the ques- | 
tion arises where is this thing to stop? 
Echo’s performance is 5,500 lbs. more 
this year than last, and 4000 lbs. in ex- | 
cess of the largest record ever made. | 
Her weight is 1760 lbs. Asa butter cow 
she will not however compare with the} 
Jersey, Princess 2nd, having showed | 
only 17 3-16 lbs. of salted butter in seven 
days as compared with 27 10-16 lbs. 
Both evidence wonderful capacity un- 
der good handling, scientific feeding and 
careful attention; and in justice to all 
the good cows in the country, we must 
express the opinion that many of them 
subject to like treatment would have 
made remarkably good records. We 
would like to see some of our good na- 
tive stock tried by similar tests. Some 
of them would astonish their owners and 
these fancy breeders too. 








QLEOMARGARINE, 


Many States have made laws against 
the manufacture or selling of oleomarga- 
rine or any other compound made or | 
sold as imitation butter unless branded 
and sold for just what it is. These laws 
are jast and proper, and all parties in 
interest should see to it that the officers 
charged with their execution should 
enforce them. 

The question is not whether these 
compounds are good or, if good, are bet- 
ter than bad butter. It is whether it 
hall be fraudulently sold to innocent 
purchasers for whatit is not. If it is as 
good as claimed, it need not be ashamed 
of its name; if it is not, but on the con- 
trary a vile compound of lard, stale suet 
and,injurious chemicals, then its sale and 
manufacture should be entirely prohibit- 
ed. 

There is no reason in being mealy- 
mouthed about it either: the people have 
borne with adulterations in almost every 
conceivable form (and their name is 
legion) and the exponents of public 
opinion realize this fact and the neces- 
ohy of a revolution the sooner the better_ 
The Globe-Democrat hedges if it does 
not beg the question, in the following 
editorial ; 

The decisions which have been given 
in thejlast few years by physicians, ex- 
perts,and boards of health in the various 
oleomargarine cases have apparently 
had no effect upon the manufacture and 
sale of these goods, and the leading 
dealers, it is said, express their intention 
of continuing their business until more 
effectually deterred than as yet they have 
been. Thelawsin such Eastern States 
as have legislated on the subject are 
sufficiently explicit for all practical pur- 
poses, and so far as legislation goes 
there is no prospect of anything more 
being attempted, the principal thing 
being to enforce such statutes as are al- 
ready on the books. The greatest diffi- 
culty in regard to the oleomargarine 
ease is the fact that, as usual, the ex- 
perts are by no means agreed as to the 
unhealthfulness of the product, it being 
generally conceded that well-made oleo- 
margarine is better and more healthful 
than badly made or stale butter. This 





being the case, it is easy tosee howa 
thousand difficulties might arigeg in the 
















what price held. 

Just here it may be as well to say, that 
of the 6000 sheep owned by Mr. Both- 
well, manyja man might be supplied with 
flocks of from one to five hundred, and 
ata reasonably low price, and eastern 
men coming west are invited to look on 
North Missouri as a field for settlement. 





WEEKLY REPORT FROM BRECKENRIDGE, 
MO 


The following is the stock shipped to 
Chicago, and Kansas City, for the week 
ending June 28th: 

J. W. Plumb, one car hogs, Chicago; 
Plumb & Powell, one car cattle, Chicago ; 
Wm. Wilson, one car stock cattle, Kan- 
sas City; G. B. Hart, three cars cattle, 
Chicago; D. Smith, two ears cattle, Chi- 
cago; O. P. Guffy, one @ar cattle, Chica- 
go; Wm. Saulsbury, one car hogs, Chi- 
cago. 

Draper Smith, a prominent stock buy- 
er of Napoleon, Ohio, here this week. 
Harvest beginning, favorable reports, 
good grain, 

G. B. Bothwell, sold wool to J. Capps 
& Sons, Jacksonville, Ils. 

J. Thornborough bought and shipped 
four car loads wool to that firm from this 
point. Weather fine, rain enough to 
make corn grow fine. Respectfully, 

FRANK RHODES, 
PRIS rh ak 6 sta 
ADDRESS AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The Southern Live Stock Journal thus 

speaks of the address delivered at the 
commencement exercises of the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Missis- 
sippi: 
The speech of Gov. Colman of Mis- 
souri, on Tuesday, was listened to with 
close attention, and drew forth hearty 
applause. The speaker is a strong ad- 
vocate of the creamery system of dairy- 
ing. He spoke eloquently of the vast 
importance of the dairy industry, and 
gave abundant facts to prove his state- 
ments. The heartiest applause of the 
day was given when he said, ‘Grass is 
king, and ever will be.’’ ‘The address 
was exceedingly practical and gave the 
audience many new ideas. The speaker 
closed with a glowing tribute to the A. 
& M. College. 

The Mississippi Clarion says: In the 
afternoon ex-Gov. Norman J. Colman, 
of Missouri, delivered the annual address 
upon the stock interests of the South. 
The crowd in attendance was perhaps 
the largest ever collected at the College. 
Gov. Colman is an eloquent speaker, and 
notwithstanding the practical nature of 
his subject and address, he was listened 
to with eager interest. He said he had 
visited many of the A. and M. Colleges 


| in the United States,and did not hesitate 


to pronounce this one of the most suc- 
cessful and prosperous one he had seen. 
He is proprietor of COLMAN’s RURAL 
WORLD, and is high authority in agri- 
cultural matters and of course his tribute 
to Mississippi’s pluck and enterprise was 
gratifying. 








Gotes-Correspondence, 











On another page will be found an an- 
nouncement of six head of Jerseys for sale. 
One of them isa valuable cow with calf by 
her side. both cow and calf registered. The 
others are high grades, good milkers, very 
choice stock, and not only doing well, but in 
fine condition. Here is anice little herd for 
some one to begin with, and they are offered 
cheap. 





—A letter was published in the RURAL 
WoRLD some three weeks ago under the 
head of Farm Wanted, and signed P. L. 
Superior, Wis. A number of letters have 
come to this office to that address. We think 
the post-office was not written Superior, but 
the printers mistook it for that name. The 
writer of the original letter will please ad 
dress this office. 





From Texas. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I have often 
thought of writing totell you how much I ap- 
preciate your noble efforts to advance the 
great agricultural class of this Mississippi 
Valley. But I find it quite difficult to express 
my thoughts for want of education, as I 
spent four years of my youth ir the C.S. A., 
from fifteen to nineteen, and came out of 
that great struggle without a dollar or a 
friend that could give meany assistance. 
Ihadto abandon the idea of an education 
and take hold of a plow. Tosay thatitisa 
difficult thing to gain independence with- 
out a capital or experience in farming would 
be putting it light, but thanks to your agri- 
cultural writers one can draw on the experi 
ence of others, and surely no one can remain 
ignorant who reads the RURAL WORLD. I 


; 
| wish you had a hundred thousand subscribers 


|} in Texas, it would add millions to the wealth 
| of the State, for it would give us a taste for 
fine horses, fine cattle, fine farms, fins sheep 
}and hogs, creamery, etc. Then surely 
| could bask in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
| then we need not care whether Ireland or Ro- 
berts was governor, or whether Butler, 
Blaine or Bayard were president, or whether 
Mr. Watson has the right to use the prefix 
Rey., and no Texan will ask Walnut whether 
he isa Catholic ora Protestant or Morman, 
and think that the Home Circle is one of the 
best pages in the Ruka. I love to read the 
Circulars, but I have favorites, and at the top 
of the list stands Idyll. I believe that Nina 
has been chosen queen of the Circle. I would 
like to nominate Idyll for empress. 

Our county fair will be held at Paris in Oc- 
tober. We have a great quantity of both 
horses and cattle to show, mostly grades. 
Though there is one fine thoroughbred horse 
here from Kentucky, and several grade draft 
horses of the Norman and Clydsdale stock, 
we have no standard bred trotters in this 
county at present, and only a few registered 
cattle. Our prospect for peaches was never 
better. Wheatand oats are good; corn and 
cotton poor; cattle doing well but prices low; 
good native yearlings in bunches of twenty- 
five head and upward sale of twelve dollars, 
twos at about sixteen, three-years old and 
dry cows at twenty, and cows and calves 
twenty-five. Itis evident from these prices 
that we will have toimprove our cattle if we 
make any money raising them. It is my 
epinion, however, that we can raise mules 
more profitably here than any other stock, 
because the climate suits them better than 
the improved cattle or the larger breeds of 
horses. Idon’t think that there is a county 
in the United States that will surpass this for 
fine mules, or one in which they can be raised 
cheaper. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I don’t think I have writ- 
ten anything worth publishing, so if you 
think so drop it in your waste basket; and if 
Ican get tothe St. Louis fair this fall, I will 
come around to see you, for I can assure you 
I can talk better than I can write.’ 


we 


WJ. E.R. 
Lamar Co., Texas, 2lst, May ’84. 





Crops in Mississippi. 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: I will give you a 
few lines as to crops inthis section: This has 
been the most backward season we’ve had for 
many years. The unusually cold winter was 
followed by heavy spring rains, almost as 
cold as ice, preventing ourlands from getting 
warm, and chilling the first cotton seed 
planted, so that the “ early bird” hadto plant 
over. Then came the May deluges, 11.3liaches 
rain fall during the month, with cold nights 
and cold days, and all the evils young cotton 
is heir to, make things look blue in the ex- 
treme. During the week just passed, the sun 
for the first time since last fall, seems to be 
himself again, and is warming things up. To 
reduce the cotton crop outlook down to one 
sentence, it is very small, at least twenty days 
behind last year, on an average, and thestand 
very imperfect, about %. Some will take is- 
sue with me, both as to its lateness and the 
stand, but here is how I look at it: As I 
stated, the first planting rotted in the ground 
It took about ten days to find out that it 
would not come up, before people would re- 
plant. The second planting came up very 
imperfectly, and a great deal of what came 
was drowned out by two rains of about 7 
inches, that fell very close together. Some 
are still replanting, but in my opinion, any 
seed putin the ground after the lst of June, 
will not make, if anything, one-tenth of a 
crop. This county, Washington, made, last 
season, (1883 and 1884) over 46,000 bales. Take 
25 per cent. off this, and you have 34,500 bales. 
My guess of the crop of 1884 and 1885. 

Corn is sick. What hay and oats we have 
are fine—but you may know our folks don’t 
count small things like the two latter. Being 
avery thoughtful people for the welfare of 
their Northwestern neighbors, patronize 
them, JUNE. 
Greenville, Miss., June 23, 1884. 


The Mediterranean Hybrid Winter Wheat. 


This isthe Diehl and Mediterranean cross 
referred toin our article on “Wheat.” The 
Mediterranean Hybrid Winter Wheat was or- 
iginated in Western New York four years ago 
by fertilizing the Red Mediterranean with the 
pollen of the Diehl. It has proved extremely } 
hardy and very prolific, and has been pro- | 
nounced by best judges to be very superior 
for flour. It has the beard and blue straw of 
the Mediterranean, and thick set, compact 
head and plump berry of the Diehl, with 
stiff, strong straw. Our prices for coming 
season will be (while stock lasts): $5 per 
bushel; $3 per half bushel; $2 per peck. 
P.S.—Our crop for 1883 has shown the 
above wheat to be everything claimed for it. 
Itisthe best wheat ever introduced in this 
section. All our millers recommend it above 
every other variety.—Extract from the cata- 
logue issued by Trumbull, Reynolds & Allen, 
of Kansas City. 


The Cattle Dard. 


Coming Sales. 
Nov. 20th, Joseph E. Miller, Hoistein Cattle 
St. Louis. 


August 7th, K. H. Allen and others, Cen- 
tralia, Mo. Shorthorns. 














The Dukes and Duchesses, 


EDITOR RURAL WORLD: In view of your 
reports of the Kentucky sales, what you said 
before they took place, and your editorial 
this week, I am led to ask, why this great dis- 
tinction in the value of different families of 
Shorthorns, and particularly in the Dukes 
and the Duchesses? It doesseem to me there 
is a great deal of nonsense in the booming of 
such old and obsolete breeding, and sensibly 
so, when such prices are realized as you quote 
in your report of thesalesreferred to. Please 
inform me and your many readers. 

A BEGINNER. 

Saline county, Mo., June 28th, 1884. 

This is a question that has puzzled more 
than one breeder, not only the new beginner, 
but the veteran also. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, however, that to continue the breeding 
of any race of animals in its purity, it is es 
sentially necessary to trace to excellence, 
and the higher the better. Nor is that the 
only requisite; we must trace through a long 
line of breeding back to the base, in as 
straight a line without an outcross, as possi- 
ble, so as to secure purity, and to ensure the 
outcome desired, and this can only be done 
by the use of the purest animals known to one 
line of breeding. 

In this connection we know of no recent 
expression that so fully answers the question 
of “A Beginner,” asthe following from Judge 
T. C. Jones, of Ohio, to the National Stock- 
man and Farmer: 

The well-known Shorthorn breeder, Mr. 
Thomas Bates, ot Yorkshire, England, 
bought at the sale of Charles Coling, in 1810, a 
heifer called ‘“Duchess,” then two years old. 
This heifer was by the bull Comet (155), then 
believed to be unsurpassed in perfection of 
form and quality, by any bull that had ever 
been bred. The dam of this bull was by Fa- 
vorite (252), who was also the sire and grand- 
sire of Comet (155). This heifer was descend- 
ed on the side of her dim from a cow from 
the herd’ of the Dukd of Northumberland, 
that Mr. Colling bought at Darlington Market 
in 1784. This cow Mr. Bates always insisted 
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was of superior excellence, and descended 
from an ancient tribe of Shorthorns; 
claimed thatthe Duchess heifer he bought at 
Mr. Colling’s sale was the only female then 
in existence descended from the herd of the 
Duke of Northumberland. Mr. Bates called 
the male descendants of this heifer Dukes, 
and the females Duchesses, and never sold 
any of the latter during his life, except such 
as became barren. At the sale of his stock by 
the administrator, in 1850, there were but 
| eight Duchesses living, to wit, the 5lst, 54th, 
56th, 59th, 61st, 62d and 66th, three of them be- 
|}ing young heifers. Inthesame sale there 
| were ten Oxford females, and two of these 
were bought by Mr. Morris and one by Mr. 
Becor, of the United States, 

Now, according to the understanding of the 
advocates of the so-called “Bates blood,” no 
Shorthorn can rank as a ‘“‘Duchess” or an 
“Oxford” unless it can trace direct to these 
animals on the side ofits dam, nor can it be 
a pure Dachess or Oxford unless, in addition, 
all the sires appearing in the pedigree are of 
the same descent. The pedigree of the Ox- 
ford family can be traced on the side of the 
dam no further than to a cowcalled the 
Matchem cow, purchased by Mr. Bates at the 
sale of a Mr. Brown, who kept no pedigree 
stock as late as 1831. She was a white cow, 
and Mr. Bates recorded her as by Matchem 
(2281), dam by young Wyngard (2859). <A 
daughter of this cow, by Duke of Cleveland 
(1937), calved in 1834, being a prize animal at 
the meeting of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, at Oxford, in 1839, became known as the 
“Oxford Premium Cow,” and the name (Ox- 
ford) was afterwards applied to all the de- 
scendants of the Matchem cow. Tothese Mr. 
Bates bred bulls of the Duchess family, and 
to Duchess cows he bred bulls descended 
from the Matchem cow. Therefore when a 
sonofthe Matchem cow, as Cleveland Lad 
2d (3408), was bred toa Duchess, the offspring 
was classed as a pure Duchess. Andso when 
an Oxford cow was bred toa bull of the Duch- 
ess sort the progeny ranked as an Oxford, 
But at first it was not allowable to go outside 
ofthese two tribes even to other strains of 
Bates blood. Under this rule there are now 
no pure Dukes or Duchesses living. The 14th 
Duke of Thorndale and the 4th Duke of Gene. 
va were the last of the pure Dukes. But the 
Duchesses and Oxfords of our day have va- 
rious crosses out of the two strains we have 
mentioned. Still, if they trace descent to the 
first Duchess, or to the Matchem cow, on the 
sideof their dams, and the sires appearing 
in their pedigrees are of “Bates blood,” by 
which seems to be meant blood once used by 
Bates, they are then classed as pure Duchess- 
es or Oxfords. 

But there are few if any now to be found in 
England or America that come within this 
rule. There have been various infusions of 
the blood of other strains, beginning with the 
well known Usurer cross. At the sale of Mr. 
Bates’ cattle Earl Ducie became owner of 
three of the eight Duchesses then sold. One 
of these he bred to Usurer (9763), a roan bull, 
of the Mason blood, bred by Mr. Hall. 

At the sale of Earl Ducie’s herd, in 1853, Mr 
Thorne, of New York, was the purchaser of 
Duchesses 59th, 64th and 68th, while Messrs. 
Morris & Becor bought Duchess 66th and the 
Duke of Gloster (11,382). Subsequently Mor- 
ris & Becor bought of the Marquis of Exeter, 
the roan bull Romeo (13,619), as in their judg- 
ment a suitable bull to infuse fresh blood into 
their Bates stock. He got, among others, the 
well-known cow “ Romeo’s Oxford,” out of 
the pure Oxford cow Oxford 5th, Oxford Lad 
4220, a son of Romeo’s Oxford, by the Duke of 
Gloster (11,382), and her daughter, Gem of Ox- 
ford, was the dam of Imperial Oxford 4905, a 
very celebrated bull, used for several years in 
the distinguished Bates herd of Mr. Jas. O. 
Cheldor, of New York. The late R. A. Alex- 
ander, of Kentucky, one of the most cele- 
brated breeders known in the history of live 
stock improvement, bred his imported cow, 
Duchess of Athol, to the bull 2d Duke of Athol 
(11376), who was by the Booth bull Lord 
George (10489). The issue was the 2d Duchess 
of Airdrie, who in turn became the dam of 
the 6th, 9th and 11th Duchesses of Airdrie, 
and of the 12th, l4th and 17th Dukes of Air- 
drie, ete. The Lord George (Booth) cross 
must be credited to Col. Townsley, of Towns- 
ley Park, England, who bred the 2d Duke of 
Athol, a son by Lord George, out of Duchess 
54th, by 2d ClevelandLad. These three cross- 
es, tg wit., the Usurer, the Romeo, and the 
Lord George, are called complete “ out” 
crosses, by which is meant that the blood was 
not of the Duchess, Oxford, Red Rose, or any 
other of the Bates sorts. In England there 
have been several other out crosses, as they 
are erroneously called, for they are all of 
pure Shortborn blood, though not classed as 
“Bates.” Mr. Bolden, of Springfield Hall, 
bred the bull Prince Imperial (15095), from a 
Booth cow, his sire being 24d Grand Duke 
(12961) ; and he was largely used on Duchess 
cows in what is called the Grand Duchess 
line, ete. Col. Gunter, another large English 
breeder of Dukes and Duchesses, has made 
several infusions of blood from other good 
Shorthorn strains. 

Still, with all this, the so-called Duchesses 
and Oxfords maintain their rank as the high- 
est selling of all the Bates cattle, higher, in- 
deed, with these “ out crosses,” than Bates or 
Bell-Bates families of other strains that are 
claimed to have no out crosses, 








Use of Disinfectants. 


In relation to disinfection, I believe, says 
Prof. Periam, that in virulent diseases it is 
necessary to disinfect the stable or hospital 
at least once a week, in addition to that con- 
stantly in use for the evacuations. The value 
of disinfection is no longer open to discus- 
sion. Its value is reduced to scientific facts, 
Experiment has also shown the value of two 
or more disinfectants in combination. For 
cesspools, drains, and others of alike char- 
acter, the following formula will be found 
good: 

Sulphate of zinc, one part; oak bark, pow- 
dered, one part; sulphate of iron, one part; 
mix, and form into balls with tar, of suitable 
size for use. 

Of disinfectants in solid (powdered) form, 
the following are cheap and effective: 

Carbolic acid, one pound; copperas, two 
pounds; air-slacked lime, two bushels; mix, 
and use freely. 

Another: Burnt alum, one part; dry chlo- 
ride lime, two parts; mix, and place in shal- 
low dishes about the stable. 

Another: White vitriol (sulphate of zinc), 
one part; copperas, powdered, twenty parts; 
gypsum, powdered, thirty-six parts. 

Still another is: Carbolic acid, powdered, 
one part; gypsum, powdered, fifty parts; 
copperas, 150 parts; mix. 

One more: Flowers of sulphur, one pound; 
common salt, two pounds; copperas, three 
pounds. 

A cheap and effective liquid disinfectant to 
be used as a wash is made of carbolic acid, 
one ounce; white vitriol two ounces; water, 
two gallons. 

A powerful disinfectant, but poisonous if 
swallowed, is made as follows: Chloride of 
zine, four ounces; copperas, eight ounces; 
water, one-half gallon; dissolved, a pint of 
the solution in a gallon of water will be of 
full strength to be used. It must be properly 
marked and placed where children will not 
get it. 

Chloralum, already spoken of in the last 
lecture, is made by the following formula: 
Chloride of aluminum, one and one-half 
pounds; water, one gallon; dissolve. 

This has no smell and is not poisonous. Of 
fumigants, sulphur is probably one of the 
best. It should be used strong enough to set 
the animals coughing, and then immediately 
‘discontinued, to be again exhibited the sec- 
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If sulphur be mixed with 
tar, the generated gases of combustion form 
|}one of the best atmospheric disinfectants 
| known.” 

In this connection we may remark that dis- 
| infectants are not only of service when and 
where contageous diseases are known to ex- 
| ist, but will be found an admirable preserva- 
| tive of health in stables and in barns, where 

either horses or cattle are housed. 








Feeding tor Assimilation. 


In feeding breeding stock, many, doubtless 
hold erroneous notions, notions that are ill- 
formed and others unfounded ; but that high- 
feeding impairs fertility is a very generally 
conceded fact. But then, many differ as to 
what high feeding is. We have visited herds 
of Shorthorn cattle where the best bred, and 
the most valuable animals were fed corn 
meal the year round, far beyond their powers 
of assimilation, were kept hog fat, so to 
speak, and yet in their owners hands ap- 
peared to show no signs of faulty breeding: 
When, however, these same animals were 
sold to other breeders, or to ordinary farmers. 
we have found them anything but sure, and 
very far from prolific breeders. To such 
an extent is this fact recognized that but few 
well read or observant men can be induced 
to buy animals so fed and bred. 

All feeding to be profitable, must stop at 
assimilation, and when it does, we fail to 
recognize it as high feeding, when it goes 
beyond thatit is unnatural, impolitic and 
dangerous tothe health and fertility of the 
animal, and more so to its progeny. Whena 
Shorthorn or any other animal is fed more 
than it can digest, and from one-quarter to 
one-half passes off unchanged in the excre- 
ments, the feeder is not only wasting his 
food, but impairing at the same time the 
vitality of his stock by calling upon nature 
to perform unnecessary labor and causing 
irritation, and to that extent inflammation, 
in the smaller intestines, 

We are led to these remarks by the numer- 
ous erroneous statements in the following 
article taken from a late number of the 
Indiana Farmer: 

“There is a prevailing belief among many 
otherwise well informed farmers, and not 
afew devoted to stock breeding, that high 
feeding deteriorates productive qualitles and 
leads to barrenness. It should be remembered 
that it was high feeding andthe best care in 
breeding that produced the Shorthorn race, 
andthatitis not likely to fall away under 
like conditions of care. But we are not left 
to mere theory on this subject. Some of the 
oldest and best breeders of Shorthorns have 
a very uniform experience on the subject. 
Mr. Thomas Wilhoit, Henry Co., Ind., one of 
our best known breeders, says that the pre- 
vailing notion among some, that high feed- 
ing will produce barrenness, is a great mis- 
take, and is rather the excuse of slip-shod 
breeders for their slovenly methods of both 
care and feeding. Mr. Wilhoit has always 
made it a rule to push hi¥ animals from 
calves to full maturity, feeding to the full 
extent and capacity of assimilation. In a 
long experience as a breeder, under such 
conditions, in no instance has he found that 
it superinduced barrenness. Neither does 
high feeding have a tendency to deteriorate 
the wilking qualities of the breed. All 
breeds have strains that are prime for milk, 
and the converse, but none are made poorer 
in this regard by high feeding. 

Mr. Wilhoit’s uniform success in the prize 
ring with his herd has done much to remove 
the erroneous notion that high feeding is 
dangerous to the breed. Pushed to the 
utmost from calfhood, his animals have al- 
ways been good breeders, and now he finds 
himself unable to supply the demand upon 
his herd for breeding animals, and is about 
buying alarge number of young ones to add 
to his herd. He buys them young for the 
purpose of practicing upon them his own 
usuages in high feeding, and will inthis way 
have breeding animals equal to those bred 
by himself. By his methods in this regard he 
not only retains all the good qualities of the 
race, but at maturity has more pounds to the 
animal than those who have hesitated a: 
the best feeding from the start. Such an 
experience is worth more than all the 
theories extant to the contrary, and since 
itisthat of many years and uniform, may 
well be acted upon with assurance. For 
the best results, push the animal from the 
start. There is more meney and better 


qualities jin the outcome of such manage- 
ment.” 





Penny Wise. 

CATTLE SALES. 
A joint sale was held at the Union Stock 
Yards on Wednesday, June 18, embracing 
Shorthorns, by M. A. Stuyvesant, of Pough- 
keepsie, and Joseph H. Orr, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Polled Aberdeen and Angus bulis 
by John T. Foote, of Springbrook farm, Mor- 
ristown, N.J. Col. Judy officiated as auc- 
tioneer. Twenty-one animals (old and 
young) were sold of Mr. Stuyvesant’s stock 
for a total of $2,090, an average of $99 52 each. 
Fourteen belonging to Mr. Orr for a total of 
$1,540, an average of $110 each, and seven 
Polled Aberdeen and Angus bulls by Mr. 
Foote for a total of $897, an average of 
$127 85 each. 

The sales were pretty evenly distributed 
between buyers from Illinois, Iowa and In- 
diana, Illinois however taking the larger 
number. At such prices for thoroughbred 
stock no farmer with any ambition to im- 
prove the quality of his stock, can argue 
that he is not able to purchase one or more 
thoroughbred breeding animals. 

On Thursday, the 19th, Thos. Hughes, of 
Hebron, Ind., sold at the Union stock yards 
47 head of Shorthorns, 30 of them being 
cows and heifers (many of them young ani- 
mals), and 17 bulls. The total receipts were 
$6,530, an average of $138 93. The average of 
the cows and heifers was $151 16, and of the 
bulls $117 35. The range of prices was from 
$75 00 to $325 00. None of these sales had 
been properly advertized, which accounts 
largely for the lack of interest manifested 
and the low prices realized.—Farmer’s Ke- 
view. 





Chewing the Cud. 


Every child in the country has stood and 
watched this curious operation, and wonder- 
ed what the lump was which he saw come up 
in the cow’s throat, and then go down again 
after she had chewed it for a certain#ength of 
time. And perhaps he may have seen the 
anxiety and turmoil produced ona farm by 
the report that some oneof the cows had 
“lost her cud,” and as the result of this ex- 
citement he may have seen the absurd at- 
tempt to ‘‘make a new cud,” inthe hope that 
the cow would hy such means be restored to 
good condition. There isinthe minds ofa 
large proportion of the readers of the Scien- 
tific American (which simply means the 
community) so little correct understanding 
of the true nature of “chewing the cud,” 
that afew words concerning it may not be 
amiss. 

A very large tribe of animals, of which 
sheep and cows are only familiar examples, 
are called in works of natural history Rumin- 
antia because they all ruminate, they chew the 
cud. They do so because their organs of di- 
gestion require it; they can get their nour- 
ishment in no other way. They have, itis 
said in the books, four stomachs, but the 
statement is not strictly correct, for the en- 
tire digestion is done in asingle one, that 
which is called the fourth, the other three be- 
ing only places for preparatory work. Their 
food is swallowed without being chewed; 
the chewing is tocome later. When this un- 
chewed food is swallowed it'passes directly 
into the first stomach, to use the-common 





term; but the drink which the animal takes 
goes straight past the entrance of the first 
into the second. These two serve only to 
soak and soften the coarse food. When the 
first has done what it can, the food passes out 
of it into the second, and then the cow or 
sheep is ready to “chew the cud,” 

The second stomach, while busily at work 
in soaking the food, keeps itin motion, and 
gradually rolls it up into masses, so that in 
the small upper part there is formed an ob- 
; long solid lump of the size that we recognize 
as the “cud.” This the animal throws up 
into the mouth, and chews with evidently as 
much satisfaction as the same act of masti- 
cation gives us when we put the most deli- 
cate morsels between our teeth. When it is 
sufficiently chewed, the mass is swallowed 
and its place taken by another which had 
been rolled up in the mean time. 

But the “cud” thus masticated does not re- 
turn to the second stomach, from which it 
had come, It passes smoothly into the third, 
a place for additional lubrication, and then 
into the fourth, where the true digestion be- 
gins and ends. 

This is, in brief, the whole story, and we see 
how naturally the chewing comes in; itis 
the same as in our own case, only that it is at 
a different stage of the food’s progress. And 
we see also what “losing the cud” really is, 
The cow or sheep is suffering from indiges- 
tion; the “second stomach” has failed to roll 
up the little masses suitable for chewing, and 
there is nothing which the poor beast can 
bring up. Of course, therefore, the one 
thing required is to restore the tone and 
power of the stomach; not to burden it with 
an “artificial cud,” which would only increase 
the difficulty, instead of relieving it.—Scien- 
tific American. 


Che Horseman, 


Stallions Advertised. 


Exile, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils. 

Clay Cuyler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, Ils;. 

Wm. L. Hull, R. J. Fruin, Meadville, Mo. 

Monitor, C, D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, Prairie: 
du-Chien, Wis. 

Wolfort’s Hambletonian, H. L. Dous- 
man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 

Prince Julian, H. L. Dousman, Prairie. 
du-Chien. 


The sensational flyers are now in condition 
for fast work, and judging from well-authen- 
ticated private trials it will not be surprising 
any day to hear that the record of Maud 8. 
(2.10'4)has been lowered. Jay-Eye-See has 
already shown a trial mile in 2.12, and Maud 
S. trotted a mile at the Gentlemen’s Driving 
Park on the 20th inst in 2.13%. Clingstone 
has been driven a quarter in 31% seconds, a 
2.06 gait, and Flora Bell paced a mile at East 
Saginaw, Mich., on the 2ist inst., in 2.14 
which is three-fourths of a second faster 
than the best time ever before made upon 
that track. 




















Jay-Eye-See’s Challenge. 
NEW YORK, June 25:—The Turf, Field and 
Farm says: Wednesday, the 25th, a check 
came to this office drawn by J. I. Case to the 
order of Hamilton Busby for $5,000, which we 
are authorized to hold as a forfeit. The 
proposition forwarded from Cleveland with 
the check, is this: Mr. Case is willing to 
match Jay-Eye-See for a race or exhibition 
heat against any horse for $10,000 a side, half 
forfeit, to be trotted either at Hartford, Provi- 
dence or Chicago, as may be mutually agreed 
upon, each party to choose one judge and 
they a third; the Turf, Field and Farm, to be 
stakeholder. The exhibition heat clause 13 
put in to meet any objection Vanderbilt may 
raise to trotting a three-in-five race accord- 
ing torule. Clingstone and Maud &., are the 


—Captain George N. Stone, manager of the 
local telephone company, is back from a 
brief business visit to New York. While in 
that city he saw Maud §., the great mare 
he formerly owned, trot one of the most re- 
markable trials of her life. Last Friday af- 
ternoon he drove out to Fleetwood Park with 
Mr. Williaf@ H. vanderbilt to see the queen of 
theturf. She was brought out with Billy 
Bair, her old trainer, in the sulky. Mr. Van- 
derbilt instructed Bair to give her an easy 
mile. The besttime ever made on the Fleet- 
wood track in arace is 2:14. It is slow at its 
best; the last half being up hill; but now it is 
deep in dust and sand, and probably four 
good seconds slower than the average mile 
trackin repair. Mr. Vanderbilt and Capt. 
Stone held their watches on the mare. She 
went away with her perfect smooth and 
easy motion, and the hands on the watches 
marked 3143 seconds as she sped by the 
quarter pole. Whizzing along the back 
stretch, she reached the half mile in 1:04. Go- 
ing up the hill in the last half, she was eased 
a little, and was at the third quarter in 1:38. 
She trotted past the gentlemenin the stand 
as fresh and lively as if doing an easy clip on 
the road in 2:13%. All things considered, 
this isa more wonderful performance than 
her 2:1044 at Rochester, and much better than 
Jay-Eye-See’s working mile inin 2:12, over 
the fast and well-kept Cleveland traek. 
Captain Stone says that Mr. vanderbilt has 
taken the mare to his stables, and will drive 
her on the road. If Jay-Eye-See or any 
other trotter equals her record this year, she 
will not be disturbed; but should any one of 
them lower it, the Captain states emphati- 
cally that Maud, in less than four weeks’ 
time, in the hands of a capable trainer, would 
put the figures still lower, and prove to the 
equine world that she is the queen of the turf 
indeed, with no king to share her honors and 
rule.—Commercial Gazette. 





Green Food for Horses in Summer. 


—The almost universal custom of farmers 
in feeding their work horses with dry hay 
during the summer is not consistent with the 
principles of correct hygiene, or promotive 
of the greatest degree of health in horses. 
Indeed it is fair to infer that so long a con- 
tinuance of dry food is injurious; that it 
tends to producé a constipated condition of 
the bowels, and to lay the fouadation of in- 
flammatory disorders, and of severe fevers 
in someinstances. One reason of the consti- 
pating effects of dry hay is its hard'character 
which makes it difficult to masticate, making 
the permeation of the salivary fluid into its 
most solid parts slow and difficult. Horses, 
when subsisting on hay and other dry food, 
have only opportunity to dilute and cool the 
circulation two or three times a day. In fact 
many horses in northwestern localities are 
watered only twice daily in winter and early 
spring. Yet a very little reflection will con- 
vince the owner that more water is necessary 
with dry than with green food. In fact, to 
maintain the degree of natural fluidity in the 
circulation, it is necessary that an extra 
quantity of water be given to horses subsist- 
ing on dry food. Farmers in the British Is- 
lands provide the work horses withan abun- 
dance of green fodder intheir stables both 
night andday. Taresor vetches are very 
generally used for this purpose. The horses 
are fed small quantities at a time during the 
day, and full rations when bed time (at eight 
o’clock) comes around. In the morning be- 
fore the teams go to work they are also fed 
in small quantities four or five times between 
four and seven o’clock. In addition to, or in 
place of vetches, clover, cow grass, trefoil» 
lucerm, rye grass, and even, rye, are used. 
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The succulency of such food tends to cooj | 
the blood. 

The Engiish farm horses are fed all the 
bulky food they can consume, for the express 
purpose of making them as bulky and heavy 
as practicable—it being well understood that 
when the stomachis habitually filled, and so | 
expanded till large and bulky, the blood ves- 
sels and frame-work also necessarily develop, 
to contain corresponding bulk of blood and 
support a corresponding weight of body. A 
large and strong body and frame cannot, in 
tact, be developed except by a bulky quantity 
of coarse food being consumed. 

There is nothing inconsistent in the sup- 
position that large draft horses, like the 
Shire and the Norman sorts, can be as easily 
raised in North America as in Europe, if 
bulky food in large quantity be given to them 
while growing. Besides clovers in variety’ 
we have grasses in variety and abundance 
for feedinginthe stable here in hot weather. 
Vetches, so widely grown in Great Britain, are 
not so well adapted as peas and rye mixed, 
Peas should be put in quite early for early 
soiling, with a peck of rye or wheat to three 
bushels of peas. The grain will hold the peas 
off the ground sufficiently to allow them to be 
mowed easily and clean. After the middle of 
April, when planted fora succession, flint 
corn, at the rate of apeck to three bushels of 
peas, can take the place oftherye. The pea 
produces a large amount of straggling vine, 
and this makesit a very suitable crop for 
soiling and cutting previous to and while in 
bloom. 

The notion that green and succulent foc d 
weakens horses, is only partially correct. 
When horses are taken from dry, constipat- 
ing food, and fed with succulent green fodder 
the laxative effects are moderate, but necces 
sary and healthy. Horses fed with dry and 
concentrated food only, are generaly in a 
condition of incipient inflammation, liable to 
some form of life-shortening disease, and 
generally do not live out two-thirds thei 
normal and possible life; while on the other 
hand, horses that are fully and carefully fed 
with green, bulky, and not concentrated food, 
grow into animalsof great size, power and 
endurance. They serve their owners truly 
and well for a score of years, living to a good 
old age, and are thereafter long and frequent- 
ly remembered for their faithful and profi 
table services.—Country Gentleman. 





American Trotting Sires. 


At the head of all trotting sires, living or 
dead, says the Breeders Gazette, stands Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian, the founder of the 
great family which bears his name, and a 
horse whose fame will be perpetuated for 
centuries to come by the performances on 
the turf and in the stud of his descendants. 
During his lifetime of twenty-seven years he 
sired thirty-seven horses that have trotted 
in 2:30 or better, and in addition to this great 
work has furnished us his sons and grand- 
sons with the very best sires of the present 
day. It is like trying to whistle down the 
wind for those whom prejudice has blinded 
to try and detract from the merits of this 
great {horse, and their puny efforts in the 
way of detraction serve only to call 
momentary attention to the unsubstantial 
ground upon which men who have a foolish 
desire to gratify will place themselves. Facts 
that extend over a generation of time are 
not to be disregarded or talked down, and 
the lessons they teach are graven in such en- 
during fashion as not to be swept away by 
every passing wind that blows. 

The fact that Rysdyk’s Hambletonian sired 
during the quarter of a century he was in 
the stud more trotters of standard merit 
than any other horse that ever lived has 
already been alluded to. This alone would 
not only |place him far above the reach of 

piem,-but also entitle him without ques- 
tion to the first position among trotting 
sires. But this is not by any means all 
that he has done. It may be fairly assumed 
that the history of fast trotting in this 
country begins with Dexter. Of course 
before his day Flora Temple had donea 
mile in a fraction of a second less than 2:20, 
but the little bay mare was an isolated 
instance of a fast trotter, and stood so far 
above other horses of her time that there was 
no basis of comparison by which her merits 
could be fairly judged. When Dexter aston- 
ished the country by trotting the Buffalo 
track in 2:1734 the era of remagkably fast 
trotting may be said to have begun. This 
horse Dexter was a son of Rydsyk’s Hamble- 
tonian, and it was he who first brought his 
sire into prominence. Since that day, six- 
teen years ago, when Budd Doble drove Dex- 
ter in 2:17! the Hambletonians have always, 
as a family, kept to the front, and at no time 
have they more clearly demonstrated their 
claim to the premier position than during the 
last two seasons. But of this last-mentioned 
fact more will be said hereafter. When Dex- 
ter was retired from the turf by reason of 
his purchase by Mr. Robert Bonner nothing 
that was capable of taking his place appeared 
until the advent of Goldsmith Maid. This 
mare was a granddaughter of Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian, and she gradually cut down the 
record year by year until it stood at 2:14. 
‘Nothing to dispute her supremacy was found 
until the days of Rarus. How that horse is 
bred will in all probability never be known, 
at least in the male line. His sire was claim- 
ed to be ason of Abdallah, sire of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian, but competent proof in sup- 
port of this assertion has never been offered. 
His time of triumph was of brief duration, 
however, as the season following his mile in 
2:1314 St. Julien, a grandson of Hambletonian, 
trotted in 2:13. This record he reduced the 
following season to 2:11!4, and afew weeks 
later Maud S.,a granddaughter of Hamble- 
tonian, lowered the figures to 2:10%, and in 
1881 turned the Rochester track in 2:10'4, 
which stands to-day as the fastest mile ever 
trotted by a horse in harness. So we see that 
in point of speed the Hambletonians have 
-stood at the front ever since the days 
of Dexter, and it is also easy to show 
that their fame is not confined to this 
branch of trotting alone. Ever since the 
practice of training colts at an early age was 
begun the honors have, almost without ex- 
ception, been held by the Hambletonians, 
Momento, a granddaughter of the Old Horse, 
was the best yearling of her day. So-So, by 
George Wilkes, one of the best of Hamble- 
tonian’s sons, lowered the two-year-old 
record to 2:31; Phil Thompson, a grandson of 
Wilkes, placed the record for three-year-olds 
at 2:21, where it stood until Hinda Rose, a 
granddaughter of Hambletonian, lowered it 
to 2:1944. Trinket, a daughter of Princeps, 
and out of a mare by Rysdyk’s Hamble- 
tonian, was the first four-year-old to beat 
2:20, and the mark made by her was not 
rubbed out until Jay-Eye-See, a grandson of 
Hambletonian, came along and trotted the 
Chicago track in 2:19 when only four years of 
age. The five-year-old record of 2:18 made 
by Santa Claus, a grandson of Hambletonian, 
was -first lowered by Jay-Eye-see, who 
trotted at that age in 2:10%, and it is not like- 
ly that it will soon be equaled. As the 
records now stand Electioneer, a son of Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian, has sired the animals 
phat have the best records at one, two, three 
and four years of age; and another son of 
Hambletonian, Dictator, a full brother to 
Dexter, that astonished people so many years 
ago, is the sire of the fastest five-year-old, 
and in ad@lition to this he has to his credit a 
six-year-old stallion, Phallas, whose record 
of 2:15% is within a quarter of a second of 
the best ever made by an entire horse, 

These facts, which are all matters of record, 
putthe case more strongly than it could be 
presented in any other way, and that they 
have not been disregarded by thoughtful 


| 
men is evidenced by the further fact that no 
| breeding farm with any pretensions to merit 


is without -a Hambletonian stallion, and in 
nine cases out of ten he isthe premier horse 
of the establishment. 
the sons of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian such 
sires as Volunteer, George Wilkes, 
tioneer, Happy Medium, Dictator and Strath- 
more, and remember that Alexander's Ab- 


dallah, Almont, Belmont, and others, are his } 


grandsons, there is need of no further argu- 
ment. To pursue the subject further in this 
line would be useless. The Hambletonians 
stand out among the trotting families as a 
comet does among fireflies, and the bright- 
ness of their fame increases year by year. 


The Prepotency of the Male Parents. 
BY M. G. ELLZY., M.D. 


Much study of breeding problems, an ex- 
ceptionally wide and favorable field of ob- 
servation, and much practical experience as 
a breeder and handler of domestic animals, 
serve to confirm mein the opinion that the 
general prepotency of the male parent is the 
physiological law. Various disturbing fac- 
tors may serve to suspend the operation of 
the law. My attention was directed first to 
this subject by noticing the prepotency of the 
stallion over the mare inthe transmission of 
saddle gait, when, as a youth, I gave much 
time and attention to the training and breed- 
ing of saddle horses. I observed that saddle 
mares quite generally fail: d {> transmit their 
gaits to their colts by Black Hawk, or to the 
trotting stallions or by thoroughbred stal- 
lions, whereas saddle stallions very rarely, it 
ever, failed to transmit their gait to their 
colts, no matter from what sort of mares. I 
made the same observation subsequently 
with regard to setters, pointers and fox- 
hounds, of which I bred many litters. The 
popular attitudes, motions and methods of 
hunting their game, characteristic of the 
male parent, reappeared very persistently in 
their offspring from various females, differ- 
ing widely from each other, and from the 
male. My observations upon the human 
family, for which a long experience as a 
medical practitioner have afforded good op- 
portunities, also confirm what I observed in 
the case of various domestic animals. 

@n reciprocal crosses between species and 
between widely divergent breeds, the pre- 
potency of the male is set in a strong light, 
when reciprocal crosses occur between light 
and dark colored races of man. If the father 
be of the light race, then the children are 
much of the medium. This shows the pre- 
potency of the father in both cases af the re- 
ciprocal cross. I am ablé to state, as the re- 
sultof my own observations, that I have 
never seen an exception to this rule. The 
ancient Romans bred the he-goat to the ewe 
and produced bybrids much like the goat, 
which they called titires. They bred also the 
she-goat to the ram and produced bybrids 
less like the goat and more like the sheep 
than the titires, which they called musmous. 
However, musmous and titires were both 
more like the goat than the sheep. This re- 
ciprocal cross, therefore, exhibits the pre 
potency of the goat in crosses with the sheep, 
and also the prepotency of the male in both 
sases of the cross. Manx, or tailless cats, re- 
ciprocally crossed with common domestic 
cats, do not exhibit prepotency attaching to 
either breed, but the prepotency of the male 
is apparent; that is to say, if the male be tail- 
less and the female have a tail, the kits will 
have no tail; but if the male have a tail and 
the female none, then the kits will all, or 
nearly all of them be furnished with a tail. 
Silky feathered fowls reciprocally crossed 
with common fowls show the same facts in a 
strong light, viz.: If the cock have silky 
feathers and the hen none, many of the 
chicks have silky feathers; but if the hen 
have silky feathers and the cock none, few, 
if any, of the chicks will have silky feathers. 

Again, the horse and ass reciprocally 
crossed, show both the prepotency of the 
ass over the horse and the prepotency of the 
male parent in both cases of the reciprocal 
cross. Both hinnies and mules have more 
asinine than equine characters, nevertheless 
the mule is more like the ass, his father, and 
the hinny more like the stallion, his father. 

The Pittsburg Stockman, a paper that main- 
tains an excellent “horse column,” says: 
When a fine and promising colt develops into 
a mean and worthless horse, there is usually 


some discoverable cause for the result. Many | 


a colt whose dam is a good milker flourishes 
finely until weaning time, and after that, with 
no attention, and with unsuitable and insuf- 
ficient food, the progress almost stops. This 
should never be the case, but every close ob- 
server must confess that it is a matter of 
painfully frequent occurrence. A colt will 
perhaps stand as much neglect as any other 
domestic animal, and yet in some way live 
and‘measurably thrive. It can never reach its 
best, however, when stinted in food and neg- 
lected in care. Proper shelter, suitable food, 
and regular attention, are matters which the 
borse-raiser can ignore only at his cost. 

—Corn is a fat-producing food. Its fat- 
giving elements predominate so largely that 
it is not fitted for constant feeding, except to 
lay on fat at the cost of suffering loss to the 
general animal system. It is hardly worth 
while to take into consideration as a nutri- 
tious food. and itis wholly unfit to feed ex- 
clusively or in any great quantity to colts. It 
is in no sense what the developing system of 
n young animal needs. The value of a food 
for this class of animals, and for animals 
that are heavily worked, isin the protein 
they contain, and common corn contains 
only from 8 to 14 per cent. of that. Ina 
thousand pounds, therefore, corn may 
fairly considered as possessing a hundred 
pounds of nutriment. Of course, we cannot 
wholly throw away the other elements as be- 
ing useless, but they are so subordinate to 
the one named in point of nutrition that, in 
noticing a subject like the one under consid- 
eration, it is not worth while to attempt to 
determine their value. Oats will average 
larger in protein than corn will, and area 
preeminently nutritious food, as every one 
knows. They vary very much in the propor- 
tions of their elements, but an average lot of 
outs is worth double for feed of horses and 
colts what corn is, and that is stating it quite 
mildly. Timothy averages about 6 per cent 
of protein, but is valuable also as furnishing 
bulk, the value of which connot be aecurate- 
ly estimated. 











—Vicious horses are not desirable any 
where, but if there is one place more than 
another where they are not wanted and 
should not be found, itis on the farm. In the 
different work that horses have to perform in 
farming, it is often the case that they have fo 
be handled by several different persons dur- 
ing the season, and often by boys or men who 
are incompetent. A horse with a bad dispo- 
sition is not slow to understand whether he 
or the one who handles him to be the boss, 
and when the least opportunity is afforded, 
they are not slow to take advantage of it. 
Reports of men or boys being killed by such 
horses, are quite frequent, and other mischief 
that they do is as often heard of or experi- 
enced. It is generally taking great risks of 
personal injury or of injuring others by keep- 
ing such animals on the place, and unless 
they have some redeeming qualities it is far 
better to part with them even at a sacrifice, 
The best place for a horse that is not perfect- 
ly gentle and reliable is in teams, in cities 
where they have constant work, and where 
they have the same master day after day. 
and the sooner they find their way to such 
positions, the better it is for trem and for all 


concerned. 





Time is Money. 

Time and money will be saved by keeping 
Kidney-Wort in the house. It is an invalna- 
ble remedy for all disorders of the Kidneys, 
Liver and Bowels, and for all diseases arising 
from obstructions of these organs, It has 
cured many obstinate cases after hundreds of 
dollars had been —_ to physicians without 
obtaining relief. It cures Constipation, Piles, 
Biliousness and all kindred disorders. 


Kee 
it by you. — 





We have just seen the new descriptive cir- 
cular of the Porter Iron Roofing Co., of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. It is very handsome and con- 
tains the best of testimonials from every 
State and Territory. This company is the 
largest manufacturers of Iron Ofing and 


r circular, 





Corrugated Iron in the United A ames Send 


When we see among) 


Elec- | 


be | 


| 
Chatfl. 
Forty-five thousand workmen are engaged | 
in the watch-making industry in Switzerland. | 
SirCharles Wheatstone, the scientist, has | 
shown that a ftiash of lightning lasts less than 
a millionth part of a second! 


Hunt’s (Kidney and Liver) Remedy is no | 
“hit or miss’? compound or old woman’s mix 
ture. Itis prepared by a scientific pharma- 
cist, with a full knowledge of the powers and 
virtues of each ingredient in the class of dis- 
eases which it cures. It is purely vegetable 
| and cannot harm the youngest child or the 
most feeble invalid. 








A process has been discovered by which 
artificial ivory can be made from the bones 
of sheep and goats and the waste of white 
skins. 

According to Joshlin, fishes have been 
caught at depths where they must have sus- 
tained a pressure of eighty tons to each 
square foot of their bodies. 


It gladdens the heart to be and recognize 
the being in the enjoyment of perfect health, 
and yet how few possess it. The active hab- 
its of life in this country make the people 
neglect the mastication of their food; hence 
follows indigestion, constipation or diarrhc@a, 
flatulence, &c., making life a burden. Under 
such a regime it becomes necessary to use a 
means of assisting the over taxed power of 
nature in digesting the food taken into the 
stomach, and we find no better adjuvant than 
can be found in the Home Stomach Bitters. 


Potable gold was a liquor which the an- 
cients never tired of trying to make, and 
which they thought vould preserve health 
and youth, and heal all diseases. It was 
distilled with lemons, honey, spirit, and salt, 








Catarrh of the Bladder. 


Stinging, irritation, inflammation, all 
kidney and Urinary Complants, cured 
by ‘“‘Buchu-paiba.” $1. 








In the Country All Summer. 


The man who takes his family to the coun- 
try for the summer should remember that he 
will save his children a great deal of pain 
and himself a large amount of money in 
doctors’ bills, if he is thoughtful enough to 
carry a supply of PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
The medicine is a standard specific for all 
cases of cramps, colic, cholera morbus, 
diarrhca, or dysentery. 4t 








Patchwork and Crazy Quilts are the 
latest Craze, and ladies will be glad to learn 
of any economy in this Art Needle-work. We 
have just been shown an ounce package of 
“Factory ends called ‘Waste’ embroldery,” 
good silk, beautiful colors, and in quantity as 
much as is obtained in from 75 to 100 skeins of 
regular goods. These factory ends can all be 
used, and are highly prized for their econo- 
my. Any of our subscribers may obtain a 
| Similar package by forwarding 40 cents to 
|The Brainerd & Armstrong Co., 621 
| Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 

} CATTLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 

tion of their herds is invited. 


HORTHORN CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 
enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 


all times, 





| ANSAS SHORTHORN CATTLE—Robert 
| Patton, M. D., Hamlin, Kansas, breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle of the best families. Stock 
forsale. Inspection invited. 





AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 





A A. POTTER, Columbus, Mo., Breeder 
« of pure bred Poiand-China and Duroc- 
Jersey Red Hogs. Special rates by express. 
Pedigrees furnished. Safe arrival of stock 
guaranteed, No trouble to answer letters. 





IGH CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 

for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Barringtons, Harts, Places 
Acombs, &c. Kirklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 





ILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 
Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 
cattle Viscount Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 





T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 

« Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 





OHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., breeder of 
Short-horn cattle, Berkshire swine, Cots- 
wold and Merino sheep. Stock for sale at rea- 


| 
| 
sonable prices. Write. 





HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 


OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 
Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lang- 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
ogs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 








dS Ga a have for sale Jacks, flogs, and 
grade and thoroughbred Shorthorn bulls. 
W. H. BASS, Columbia, Mo. 


ol tan CATTLE, highly and fashionay'v 
bred and the best butter families. Bu. 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd premiums, etc. 
Animals properly ws 4 and delivered at 
depotin St. Louis. . W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 








R. H. B. BUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, 

Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 

| to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 








* V. P. BLOCK, Aberdeen Farm, Pike Co., 
| -Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by mapected Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs. Send for 
— ue. Address Prairiesville or Louis- 
ana, Mo. 





BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 

« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 

sheep. Ohoice ewes and rams at wholesaie 
and retail. 





( } B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., 

+ Breeder of Spanish Merino Sheep. His 
six best stock rams shear from 28 to 33 lbs. 
Stock for sale. 





| 


| ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
| breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 


| and{high-grade Short-horn cattle. 


| MEBNO 
burg, Clinton county, eder of 
registered Merino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 
| athead of flock. Callor write. 
REEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 
Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 
| flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
| guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
| worth, Kas. 


| 
RB, PEW, Prairieville, Pike county, Mo., 
} . es onage and breeder of Cotswold and 
| Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of 

| ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
e rter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 











SHEEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
., bre 











= C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 
. of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a specialty. Stock rams for sale. 





i] H. SHIMER, Hilisboro, Ills., Breeder of 
| 4. pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 


D, 





W. McQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 
Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 
Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has rams 
ready for this year’s service. 





amino SHEEP and Light Brahma 
fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
& Bro., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Prices reasonable, 





| 
| T. McCulley 


W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder 
LL, English Betkehives Write, fet 


ington Lad at head of herd. Stock for sale at 


i> ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline} 
county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 

tle. (Enanthe’s Duke, 42276, and Prince of 

Springdule, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 

IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 


and White Leghorns,S ss. Hamburgs, Hou 
dans, Bronze and White Holland Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Stock for sale. Eggs in 


season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City, Peo- 
ria County, ILL. 


W. BLA KFORD, Bonaparte, Iowa, Breed- 
eJ . er and Shipper of Pure, Recorded Poland 
China Swine of best strains. Correspondence 
invited. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


1 EORGE L. MENGER, Palmyra, Mo., Breed- 
er of pure bred Poland-China Swine, all 

recorded in the A. P. C. Record. Special rates 
by express. Also, Breeder of pure bred Ply 
mouth Rock Chickens. Eggs in season, $1.50 
per setting of 13. Write or call. 

SHESTER WHITE and BERKSHIRE HOGS, 

J of the best breeds, bred and for sale by 
HOLT BROS., Arlington, Ky. 





UROC, or JERSEY RED HoGs,and Large English 

Berksliire Plymouth Rock Fowls,all of the very 
best breed, for sale by W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 
Bridge. Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. A fine lot of very 
early Pigs, now. Eggs for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 
ing (15). A few fine Cockerels, $2.00 each, delivered 
in South St. Louis. Write. 





UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 

for sale by Dr. G. H. Donaldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 
dress as above. 





B Hillsboro, Ill., breeder of 
- Shropshire boon o Suffolk Swine and 
Plymouth Rock Chickens. Sheep, Pigs and 
Eggs for present delivery. 


J. FILE, 


Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIKRLE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 


Has the following STALLIONS for public ser. | 
vice during the season of 1884, viz: 

+ al 
SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 
Dark brown horse, 15% hands high, foaled 
1879, sired by Governor Sprague (five-year old 
record 2:2043, son of Rhode Island, record 
2:234¢), dam Lady Temple, by Pilot Temple, 
(record 2 :244g, son of Pilot Jr., sire of the dams 
of Maud §., 2:1044, and Jay Eye See, 2:10%,) by 
old Pacing Pilot; 2d dam Glencoe Belle, by Ole 
sull (son of old Pacing Pilot); 34 dam Glen- 
cona, by imp. Glencoe (thoroughbred). Lim- 

ited to 10 mares, at 850 the season. 


Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 


Chestnut horse, 1544 hands high, foaled 1873, 
sired by Hartford Hambletonian (son of Het- 
zel’s Hambletonian, own brother to Volun- 
teer and Sentinel), by Rysdyk’s Hambleto- 
nian, dam Goshen Maid, record 2:31%, by 
American Star. Wolfort’s Hambletonian is | 
full brother in blood to Dictator, Sire of Jay 
Eye See, 2:10%, Aberdeen, sire of Hattie Wood- | 
ward, 2:1544; Masterlode, sire of Edward, 2:19; 
Jay Gould, sire of Adele Gould, 2:19; Walkill 
Chief, sire of Dick Swiveller and Great Eastern 
both 2:18, and other well-known Hambleto- 
nian-Star stallions. Thisis the first season 
in the stud. Limited to 50 mares, at $50 the 
season. 

GRACHO, bay colt, 1544 hands, foaled 1882, 
sired by Flaco (son of Trojan. by Brignoli, 
record 2:27%, by Mambrino Chief), dam by 
oMambrino Chief ;2d dam by Bay Messenger ;3d 
dam by imp. Tranby, Limited to 5 mares at 
$15 forthe season. 

Mares will be shipped from St. Louis to the 
Artesian Stock Farm at #5 per head. 

Some highly- bred colts for sale. Send for cat- 
alogue. H. L. DOUSMAN,Prairie-Du-Chien, Wis. 











ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and 14 
varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo 





OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS 
bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 
Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens, 





URE BRED REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 
andL. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, 
Melyille, Madison Co., ll. Artichokes for sale 





OLSTEIN DAIRY FARM —Over 100 Hol- 
full-bloods and poe. for sale, singly 
or by carload. Bed rock prices. Write for cata- 
logue. Amos Edmonds, Disco,Hancock Co.IIl. 





UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 

Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Cald well Co. ,Missouri. 
Rams in car-load lots. Prices low. 





D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 

. breeder and importer of Essex and Duroc 
or Jersey Red Hogs, and Plymouth Rock 
Chickens. Circulars free. 





a BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
- large English Berkshire Swine, Merino 
Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock Fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 


OLAND China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 

reductions to first purchasers in each 
county. Photographs of breeds sent free upon 
application. Address us before purchasing 
elsewhere. H. H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 
Lawrence co. Ind. 





OR BERKSHIRE PIGS of the best approv- 

ed English and American bred families, 
Windsor Castle, Cirencester Sallie, Manches- 
ter Lass, Stewart’s Cantilena, and Baily’s Ex- 
quisite. Or, for Light Brahma Fowls, of high 
quality, address SPRINGER BROS., at “Haw 
HILL,” Springfield, Ill. 





: St, Louis County 


Breeders. 


HESTER WHITE HOGS. H. W. Tonkins, 
Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pigs. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship from St. Louis. 
si ig C. CAMPBELL, Breeder ef Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester.St. LouisCo., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett’s, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 








RS. T. H. B. WOODY, Baldwin, St.Louis Co., 

iVI Mo., Breeder of choice Plymouth Rock 

fowls. Eggs, $2 for thirteen, $3 for twenty-six. 
Chicks for sale after Sept. 1, 1884. 

Jersey Cattle — Shetland Ponies — All 

ages. Both sexes. Best families. All colors. 

THOS. T. TURNER, 
706 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Registered Jersey Catt 


YORKSHIRE SWINE. 


R. R, Foster, | 


ST, LOUIS, | 
Missouri. | 





‘St Clair County, lls. Breeders, 





OLSTEIN CATTLE, Shropshire Sheep 
bred and imported by JOS. E. MILLER, 
Bellville, Ll. 





OUTHDOWN SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 

High Grade Shoerthorns. J. M. SCOTT, 
Breecer, Belleville, Ills, 

ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 

Plymouth Rock Fowls, JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ils, 





HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
Wand Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 





LYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS and Eggs and 

all kinds of native and imported Farm 

— Garden Seeds. L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, 
8. 





URNSEY CATTLE, Oxfordshire Sheep 

Plymouth Reck Fowls, Pekin Ducks 
White Holland Turkeys, all pure bred and 
low vrice. Henry C. Eckert Belleville Il, 








"aaa 
STANDARD BRED 


FAST TROTTING STALLION, 


MONITOR. 


Stands at the stables of the Colman Nursery Co.,on 
the Olive Street Road, :éve miles from the St. Louis 
Court House. TERMS: $25 the season, in advance. 
Mares not proving in foal may be returned free next 
year. 

Monitor is not only a herse of great power. having 
abundant bone and muscle, but his temper and dis- 

osition are so perfeci that any childcan use him. 

fe can be worked in the Sulky or Plow without 
fretting. Heisso level-headed that he won at the 
St. Louis Fair Ground Matinees last Summer, six 
races without showing the least excitement. He 
wonasa three-year-old, a two thousand dolar 
match mee, sixty days after the first harness was 
put-on him, over Col. C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy. He 
8S a natural trotter and never makes a mistake. He 
is duly Registered as Standard Bred, in National 
Trotting Horse Breeder’s Association. 

PEDIGREE, ETC. 

MONITGR Neal yg 1877, color black, 16 hands 
high, by Merchant (599), he by Alexander’s Bel- 
niont (64), both their dams by Mambrino Chief (11); 
dam Trojana by Trojan (312)he by Flying Cloud (134), 
he by Vt. Black Hawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by 
Avdrew Jackéon (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1,} 
the sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletenian,[10.] He is de- 
scended from the best trotting families on the side 
ofboth sire and dam. Pasturage for mares from a 
distance $1.50 per week. Address®. D. COLMAN, 
RURAL WORLD OFFICE, 600 Olive Street. St. Louis. 


JERSEYVILLE STOCK FARMS. 








Trotting Bred Horses 


STALLIONS IN USE. 


EXILE 1143, got by August Belmont 366 (sire of 
Don Cossack, 2:28), dam by Mambrino Patehen 58 
(sire of London, 2:20). rvice fee $25 to insure. 

SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire ‘ef 
DayfDream, 2:22 1-2 at four years}, dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs. 2:27). Service fee 
$25 to insure. 

The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 
bion, Woodford Mambrino (2:21 1-2), Alexander’s 
Norman, Woodford Abdailah, Kentucky Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

Young Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at all times. ° 

Stock shown any day except shnday. 

Good box stalls and pasture atjreasonable rates for 
mares ieft for service. 


Also, RED HOGS for sale. 
STRYKER, , 








Call on, or address J. ¥. 
| Jerseyville, Lil, 
(40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. R. B,) é 





GRAND COMBINATION SALE 


—OFr—— 





MPORTED HOLSTEINS. | 


400 to Sel 


Two hundred and fifty Heifers imported this season. 
Price and Quality Guaranteed. 
If possible, come and see them and select for yourself. 

Orders Filled to the best of our Ability. 


The Holstein is the Milch Cow for this country, nothing can or will equal them. 


J. W. STILLWELL & CO., Troy, Ohio. 


Satisfactson in 





in f J.A VANCE, Troy, Ils., 
Holstein Cattle, breeder of Holstern Cat- 
tle. Imported and premium stock ou hand 
Correspondence solicited 


MERINO RAMS. 


We have 1,000 Splendid Merino Rams for sale 
and we propose to sell them at prices suited 
to the times, at prices, indeed, corresponding 
with the prices of wool. Come and see them, 
and if that is not possible, write. 

G. B. BOTHWELL & DUNTON BROS, 
Breckenridge, Mo. 








W helped April 13, 1884. Sire a son of Imp. 
Woodlark and Imp. Ellie. Dam by Imp. 
Bruce. All black-and-tan. Very fine. Price, 
$10 for females, $12 for dogs. 

GEO. P. STRONG, 305 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Shorthorns 


At the New Sale Yards 


Centralia, Boone County, Mo., 
August 7, 1884, 


K.H.Allen,Stephen Hayward and Jas.H 
Parker will sell seventy head of Thorough- 
ay Shorthorns of the following noted fam- 
lies: 


MARY ANNS, LADY CAROLINES, YOUNG 
MARYS, STRAWBERRIES, BLOOMS, 
DAISIES, AND OTHER NO- 

TED FAMILIES. 

These herds have been topped for years 
with the choicest Young Mary, Rose of Shar- 
on and Princess Bulls, and among them will 


be found some fine show animals, excellent 
breeders and good milkers. 


No Barren orOverfedAnimals 
WILL BE SOLD. 


Every cow sold will have produce by her 
side to show exactly how she breeds. Cata- 
logues ready July 15. Will be sent on appli- 
cation to K. H. ALLEN, 

Columbia, Boone, Co., Mo. 








The Largest and Choicest Herd in the 
Worl 


700 head now in our stables, in quarantine, 
and to arrive. The importations for 1884 con- 
sist of a very extra lot of 

Yearling--Bulls and Bull--Calves. 
several 
Choice Cows of Noted Strains, 

_ and an unusually fine lot of 

Yearling Heifers and Heifer Calves. 

Every animal was selected by a member of 
the firmin person. All are fine. 

No one can afford to buy Holsteins without 
first seeing this herd orcorresponding with us. 

Catalogues on application. 

Address, SMITHS & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 


BUTTER THD STANDARD, 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
ad years ago solely for their butter quali- 
ties. 

The long list of tested cows, with their 
zrand butter records, that now comp1_se the 

{imwood Herd or have been sold therefrom, 

is conclusive proof that no mistake was made 
in buying the best obtainable females and 
breeding them tothe best of bulls. An ex- 
amination of the pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties familiar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cows in this herd 
are entitled to rank among the best repre- 
sentatives of the breed. An inspection will, 
we are confident, prove them as attractive in 
appearance as their unmistakable indica- 
tions of quality would warrant. 

Royalist III, 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III. 4500 is the peerof any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F. MILLS, Springfield, Ils. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION SALE 


Of Jersey and Other Cattle, 


National Horse Exchange, 
157 & 159 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


MEssRS. BRUCE & EASTON beg to announce 
that their first great Combination Sale of 
Jersey and other Cattle will commence on 
the above premises Tuesday, Ist July. 

The sale wili begin with Jersey Cattle, but 
will be continued trom day to day provided 
a sufticient number of entries of Shert-Horns, 
Herefords, Holsteins or other fine bred Cattle 
are received. 

All persons desirous of making entries for 
these sales are requested to do so without 
delay, that the Catalogues may be got out as 
soon as possible. Entries will not be received 
later than the 20th June. 

For further particulars and form of con- 
tract, etc., apply to Messrs. Bruce & Easton, 
4 West 33d St., New York, or National Horse 
Exchange, 157 S. Canal St., Chicago. 

The first special sale of Thoroughbred 
Horses, Trotting Horses, Roadsters, Carriage, 
and Saddle horses, etc, will be held at the 
same place, under the same management on 
Wednesday, 9th July. 

HIN P. BOND, V.S. Manager. 
RAMSEY, Fres. 





so 
CHAS M. 





JERSEY MILCH STOCK 


FOR SALE. 


One extra fine cow, solid fawn color, full 
black points, registered in A. J.C.C. H. B. 
This cow is three years old and hasa fine 
bull calf also registered, and the cow is again 
bred to one of the best Jersey Bulls. Two 
choice grade Jersey cows, one bull calf and 
one heifer calf five months old. This stock is 
all solid color, and every head in first class 
condition. The cows are all fresh in milk. I 
will sell separately, or in one lot. Price on 
board cars at St. Louis for the six head $425.00. 
or $200.00 cash, balance when cattle are calle 
for. They havea good pasture and may be 
left until September Ist, 1884. 
Address, GEO. W. BAUMHOFF, 
See’y Lindell Railway. Co., St. Louis. 


FOR SALE." tives 


By a son of Sir George (Coomassie). Willsell 
them unregistered at $25 to $0each. Ifregis- 








tered, at $75 to $100 each. 
= rs ye R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo. 





J. Edwin Black, Bridgeport, Lawrence Co., Ills., 
Breeder of Poland-China Hogs. 20 sows to farrow 
in the Spring. Also, Cotswold and Shorpshire 
Sheep. _ A portion of each flock imporfed from Eng- 
land. Prices as low as the lowest. 


JERSEY RED, CHES- 


terWhite, Berkshire, York- 
shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, South- 
= down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch tyowes | Dogs, and Fancy Poul 

try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BURPEE &CoO., Philadelphia, Pa, Il- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed fre 











a@- Premium Chester 
White, Berkshire and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs,Scotch 
, Collies, Fox Hounds and 

jengles, bread by A. 
PEOPLES & CO., West Chester, Chester Co.,Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 










(Successors to H.H.Russell) ’ 
- Warrensburg, Mo., breeders of 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 
recorded in A. P. C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed as represented. Special rates by express, 
Carrespondence solicited. 












Eggs for Hatching. 


Eggs from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
ROCK FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 13. Plymouth Rock fowls for 
sale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
St. Louis Mo. 





Sons Gali: dia Ieee 
For Sale ata bargain. 

We offer for sale, in the county of Lafayette, 
State of Missouri a No. 1, well equipped 


Creamery Building, Lands and 
Appurtenances. 
The above Creamery is known as the 
Higginsville Creamery Association, 


and is located in the town of Higginsville. 

Said Creamery is in fine running condition; 
has a butter-making capacity of twenty-five 
hundred pounds daily. This Creamery isin 
the heart of Lafayette County, which is the 
heart of Missouri. 

For information address, 

HIGGINSVILLE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION. 
Higginsville, Mo 


For Sale or Exchange 


A Suburban Residence Near 
JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


A splendid opportunity is now offered any 
one wishing a small farm near Jerseyville, 
Ill., containing fifty acres, dwelling of nine 
rooms, good barn and out buildings, good or- 
chard, &c. Situated at the north-east corne 
of the Jersey County Fair Grounds, one mile 
from the P. O., three-fourths mile from C. and 
A.and 8. J. W. Depots. This is one of the 
most desirable places now on sale. The farm 
is fenced and hedged in six fields.or lots, no 
better place for Dairy or stock parposes of 
any kind. A splendid place for a butcher, 
nothing to compare with it obtainable here- 
abouts for that purpose, so near the city, and 
will be sold on favorable terms and possession 
given on short notice. Address 

ORVILLE A. SNEDEKER, 
Real Estate agent, Jerseyville, Ill.. 
Price, $1,500 





" 





Notice. 


In accordance with following resolution of 
the Board of Trustees of A. and M. College, 
viz: 
Resolved. “That this board advertise and 
make known the fact, that there will be an 
election to fill the chair of Horticulture and 
Eutomology at the College on the third Mon- 
day in September next:” 
Notice is hereby given of said election. Ap- 
plications can be filed with me. 

T. F. WATSON, Sec’y. 
Agricultural College, P. O., Miss. 


TURNIP 








“ANVN OL FOUL gem) 


CHOICE STOCK. 


White Eee. Purple Top, Purple Top Mu- 
nich, White Flat Dutch, Amber 
Globe, Pomerian Globe, 

Yellow Aberdeen, 

Cow Horn, 

Golden Ball, Snow- 
ball, Rutabagas or Swedes, 
Bloomsdale, and Sweet German, 
Prices on application. Special rates on five 

pounds and over. Address, 
Michel Plant & Seed Co., 
107 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 





| RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS. 


ect From. 


Suitable for Ladies. Has a body same as a 
Phaeton Buggy Guoky Sphotsteres, neat and 
strong. A. f° EDSON, 820 N. Eighth St., 8 
Louis, Mo. Price $75. 





Ss. TOOMEY’S SONS, 
Canal Dover, Ohio. 
—Manufacturers of— ESTABLISHED _ 1854 282 
Carriages, 
OAD and SPEER 
WAGONS. 
Sulkies, Speed Pole 
Sulkies, Road Carts 
and HORSEMEN’S 
Pole Carts. 
Neiswanger Bros , 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 
Western Agts. 


Old Style 
Improved 
SULKY. 
Price $100.00. 
Boxing & 
Shipp’ng $4. 


RUSHVILLE ROAD CARTS. 





NO. 2 CART. 
DOUBLE ROAD CART, 
Wide enough to seat two persons; its weigh 
is one hundred and fifty pounds; suitable fo 


pleasure or business-purposes. A. L. EDSON 
Agt.,820 N. Eighth St., St. Louis, Mo. Price 


00, 


Agents Make Money 


IN COUNTRY OR CITY, CAN- 
VASSING FOR 


KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER 
POCKET PRINTING WHEELS, 





PRINTS ENVELOPE CORNERS CARDS 
LETTER-HEADINGS, AND MARKS 
INDELIBLY ON CLOTH. 

NEW, NOVEL AND USEFUL 
FOR EVERY INDIVIDUAL. 
Send 2c stamp to-day for Catalogue & terms, 
KEELER’S LITTLE JOKER CO., 
Cor. Main and Seneca Sts., Buffalo, N. ¥. 





Fishing Nets, 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Trammell, oo hag Nets always. on--~ 
ce Lis 


hand. Send for 


C. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST.. ST. LOUIS, Mo. 





THE 


Boss Combination: - 


ZINC AND LEATHER 


The (Strongest, Most Durable and 
Safest pad ever made. The tips being press- 
ed into the leather and firmly clenched, act 
as rivets, and makes a pad of zinc and leath- 
er firmly riveted together. The zinc plate 
being heavy —- to prevent the pad clos- 
ing together at the top of the withers and 
pinching the neck. It also keeps the pad 
open giving a chance for the airto circulate 
and dry and cool off the neck. The zinc be- 
ing pressed into the leather onthe under 
side brings a smooth zinc surface to the flesh 
of the horse; the leather meantime, prevent- 
ing the zinc from_ becoming heated by the 
raysofthe sun. It is always cool, gathers 
no moisture, is easily kept clean, and will 
positively cure sore withers caused by the 
use of leather or other soft pads. There is 
more disease arising from sore withers than 
from any other cause. 


THE BOSS PAD © 


is guaranteed to wear longer and give better 
satisfaction than any other pad now in use, 
or the money refunded. Samples free by 
mail on receipt of 50 cents, 


Manufactured by 


DEXTER GURTIS, 


Madison, Wis. 
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Ehe ome Circle. 





THE ANCIENT MINER'S STORY. 

Oh, yes, I’m fixed as solid, sir, as most of | 
folks you see; 

Atleast the coyote, Poverty, has ceased to 
sniff at me; 

That mine is worth a million down—that is, it 
is to-day; 

What it might cost to-morrow, 
couldn’t exactly say 


though, I 


A boy in old Connecticut--this dream I used 
to hold; 

What if the cellar of our house should spring 
aleak with gold, 

And I from there at any time a shining lump | 
could bring?— 

I’ve got a cellar inthis rock that's just that | 
sort o’ thing. 

The sum my father slaved for twenty years 
to pay, : 

I’ve taken out of that there hole in less than 
half a day; 

If Icould lead him up yon path, I’d make 
him smile, at least; 

But his old Jabor-hardened hands are mold- 
ering inthe East. 


1,4 pack my mother up this hill, and open to 


her view 
nough to give a benefit to all the poor she 
knew; 
I'd pan a heap o’ happiness out of her dear 
old face ; 


But mothgr’s struck a lead of gold in quite a 
different place. 


My girl; well, maybe this is soft ; but since the 
question's put, 

(I wouldn’t tell it to any one except a “ten- 
derfoot”), 

We used to climb those Eastern hills (she 
was a charming witch), 

And prospect on what we would do when I 
had “struck it rich.” 


But her old father hadn’t the heart to let us 
marry poor, 

So I’ shook off Yankee dust and took a West- 
ern tour. 

My trip it lasted several years. The old man 
grieved, no doubt; 

I swore I never would come back tillI could 
buy him out. 


° 

You don’t know what itis to dig from dayt 
day, 

To strike a vein that 
dodges clean away. 

You do? Well, yes, but have you starved, and 
begged, and almest died, 

With treasures that you couldn't find heaped 
up on every side? 


almost shows, then 


And then her letters wandered, like; then | 
tapered to an end; 

I wondered on it fora while; then wrote a 
schoolboy friend; | 

And just as I had struck this mine, and my | 
old heart beat high, 

There came a letter up the gulch—it was my | 
friend’s reply. } 


“She’s been a wandering in her mind; the} 
other afternoon | 

She went within the asylum walls, 
as a loon.” 

* * * * * * 7. 

A rush across the barren plain, a snailish | 
railroad ride, | 

And I was at the asylum, too,a kneeling at | 
her side. 

I thought she knew me, just at first; but soon 
she shrank away, 

And never looked at me again, whatever I| 
might say. | 

She wanders round, or crouches iu a western | 


| 
as crazy 


* 


| 


” 


has ‘struck it rich. 

No word or took for me. Oh, but the Eastern | 
hilis were cold! 

And something seemed to always say, 
back and love your gold!” 

And I came back; and in this hut my purpose 
is to stay— : 

A miser with his treasure bright already | 


“Go 


stowed away. 
I’m president, cashier, and board of quite a 
wealthy bank, | 
With ronefexcept myself to please—and no 
~“one els to thank; 
But nothing makes my 
am growing old, 
With not a thing to love or leave except this 
pile of gold. | 


heart beat fast—and I 


But Ihave learned a thing or two;I know, &s | 
sure as fate, , , 

When we lock up our lives for w ealth, the 
gold key comes too late; 


And that I’m poorer now than through those|, 


Lappy days in which 
I owned a heart, and did not know that I had 
struck it rich. 
WILL CARLTON. 
| 
} 





Watson versus Guyot. 


I deeply sympathize with poor afflicted | 
Guyot, who so justly grieves over the 
sufferings that he is under the dire ne-| 
cessity of inflicting on the members of 
the Home Circle. Under such circum- 
stances, it would, indeed, be cruel in me 
to bear on the crushed reed with too 
heavy ahand. Grief, in rough natures, 
is wont to exhaust itself in such choice 


~\Janguage as *‘ befuddled, etc.,”” and when 


you wrote that sentence, you must have | 
been badly befogged. Webster does not | 
give befuddle. But now to the main) 
point at issue. No connective 1s needed | 
after * conviction,’ merely add: in the | 
minds of those persons designated by ‘* us.”” | 
* Or failing that,”* has its proper place in | 
my criticism; but in your poetry, these 
words are worse than out of place, they 
are unsuitable; as they deny, without 
avy qualifying terms, what ‘‘ convincing 
us’ had before affirmed, and this ina 
dependent clause of the same sentence or | 
construction, because that of ‘ failing) 
that,’’ has. ‘‘ convincing us ” for its an- 
tecedent, or rather the whole of the tenth | 
the Rurat WorLD of June 12th, | 
Guyot makes the following admission: | 
What I meant to say, stated in plain 
prose, is this: ‘* Confused man! [ judge) 
ere long that you will try to convince us| 
that laughter'’s but a sigb, or failing in| 
that, attempt (improved by. you will at- | 
tempt) something more difficult by urg- | 
ing that your wit provoked a grin. The 
admission: ‘‘ What I meant to say, in 
reference to the four lines of poetry re- | 
inserted by you in the RURAL WORLD of 
June 12th, is tellingly correct, as those 
four lines of poetry do not express what | 
your prose rendition of them does ex- | 
press. I do notimagine that any intelli- | 
ent man would maintain that the two | 
ollowing sentences are identical in| 
meaning—* You'll try conviucing us) 
that laughter’s but a sigh.’ And, ‘You | 
will try to convince us that laughter’s | 
but asigh.”’ In the former, ‘‘you Il try | 
is followed by the result ‘+ convincing 
us.’ In the latter, or your prose rendi- 
tion, the case is different, since it is not 
affirmed ‘‘that you will convince us, || 
but that “* you will try to convince us." | 
Your wiarile remarks about the be- | 
nning of a line, are unworthy of even a} 
passing notice. Thus have Ic eared my- | 
self, and left you as you were from the | 
start, in the wrong. 
Just here, Iwouid like.to know why | 
you alw: ersist in signing yourself | 








| to use the word economize. 


says “My love will come to me when he | ee : : 
Race ive /it is under-laid by rich beds of coal 
| where thousands of tons of bituminous 


| daily papers published in Danville. 


| that I was a teacher, 


Lloyd Guyot? You sign what suits your | my eyes are open. The string is not re- | Change of employment is oftentimes 

? placed as yet, and if it was I will tiptoe] restful, and it is less tiresome to do 

nd open it, to let such a cute fellow as —s some 
ay, t 


I do no more; I sign what suits | 


Is it not drivelling folly on 


taste. 
my taste. 


reasonably expect something more man- 
ly to predominate. But it is on a par 
with your hypercritical remarks, in re- 
gard to what constitutes the beginning 
of a line. | 

One more remark. It is a common, 
trick of a worsted man to cry: ** Pedant,” 
against his more successful adversary. 

A man who properly uses his knowl- 
edge when the occasion demands it, can- 
not be said to be pedantic. I plead in- 
nocent to the charge of pedantry. It, 
have I always despised in thought, word 
and action. I do not remember ever to 
have boasted of my knowledge of Latin, 
French, German, or even of Coptic, 
about which I know nothing. 

Dos*t thou, my friend, rashly deem, it 
}a specimen of pedantry, that I should so 
| graciously and cendescendingly deign to 
| abuse myself, sofar, as to beseech thee 
ito saddle up Pegasus, to mount this 
misty, yea and moreover, this fiery steed, 
and then to cavalierly charge and plunge 
through the evanescent lucubrations of 
| poetic hallucinations; and to grasp, with 
a firm and a grim grip, the nothingness 
of all sublunary things. No, my friend. 
Forbid it, all ye gods! of the upper, the 
middle and lower regions. But instead, 
| let our glorious Fourth of July Flag, for- 
ever wave over the Homes of the Free 
and the Brave. 

Rey. GEO. A. WATSON. 

I have been keenly delighted and glor- 
iously pleased with Noah’s last effusion. 
It wafts me back again, as it were, 
through the bright scenes and happy 
recollections of childhood’s days. 

| Thanks to you, Noah. N. B., I'll be af- 
ter you though, for your first effusion. 
| I suppose the editor has mislayed it. 
| After to you, Noah. An anecdote, if 
| you please. 
| They were engaged. Pleasure and 
|amusement was the order of the day. 
In their jaunt, they were nearing a drug 
store, when the young man inhaled the 
| bewitching odor of a first class Havana. 
|**Exeuse me, love! a moment.’’ ‘No, 
my dear! for love of me, forego the grat- 
ification; let us economize.’ They 
passed on. The youth a sadder, if nota 
wiser man. The events of human life 
have their ebb and theirflow. So in this 
ease. On their way home, they came 
near an ice cream saloon. The young 
man brightened up and said: “I was 
just on the point of inviting you to step 
jin and take a plate of ice cream. But, 
no, my dear! for love of me, forego the 
| gratification. Let us economize.” He 
| never saw a madder girl. Many moptbs 
came and passed, before again he os 
G. A. W. 


| 
| 








Smithers and Phrenology. 


DEAR HOME CIRCLE: Some time ago 
I sought admission to the Circle, and by 
the kindness of the Ed., received it. 

I appeared once, and owing to a 
change of situations was deprived of the 
infinite pleasure of reading the Circle 
until now. 

I have been attending school.-at the 
East Illinois College, Danville, IIl., 
since the first of April, and have just re- 
turned to my native county (St. Clair.) 

If not out of plece, I will say a few 
words about Danville. It is situated on 
the Big Vermillior river in Vermillion 
eodnty, about four miles from the State 
line between Illinois and Indiana. It is 
a beautiful city of about 12.000 inhabit- 


| ants, containing thirteen churches, and, 


we are sorry to say, about double that 
number of saloons. 
Three railroads center in Danville, and 


There are two 
It 
has water-works, and a street railway, 
and is lighted by electricity, the lights 
being placed on towers which are from 


coal are mined daily. 


| seventy-five to one hundred and twenty- 


five feet high, from top of which, ac- 


| cording to an article published by one of 


the papers there, a person can have a 
splendid view of the surrounding coun- 
try. Itis stated that Springfield could 
be so plainly seen that one could see one 
of Gov. Hamilton’s red flannel under- 
shirts hanging on a line in the back yard 


| of the executive mansion—it was recog- 


nized as his by its having bis name blown 
in the back. 

Yes, Tom, you are right in supposing 
if I was not a 
schoolma’am. Iam glad to see several 
teachers are writing for the Circle. 

Your method of stopping tale-bearing 
is good. Weshould also try to educate 
the parents to look upon the positfon of 
the teacher in its true light. We should 


| show them the needs of the teacher and 
|the necessity of paying the teachers 


better salaries. 

Teachers, as a class, are paid about the 
poorest for their services of any other 
profession, for who ever heard of any 
body getting rich by teaching school? 

Were the teachers paid better, they 
could better fit themselves for the pro- 
fession. 

You stand on exactly the same ground 
as I do in regard to corporal punish- 
ment. 

Allbee’s lessons on phrenology are 
good, but I must say he seems rather be- 
hind times in regard to educational mat- 
ters. 

He says. *‘Language is cramped by the 
present system of education. This com- 


*| pelling little children to sit on a bench 


and say ‘a’ was never calculatea to de- 
velope Language.”’ 

Now, if our worthy friend was a little 
better versed in the ‘‘present system of 
education,’ he would not say it was a 
suppression of any of the faculties; for 
what iseducation but a training of all 
the faculties which tend to make us use- 


| ful men and women? 


He must remember that the old meth- 
od of ‘‘compelling little children to sit 
on a bench and say ‘a’”’ is a thing of the 
past, and has been displaced by meth- 
ods which develope instead of suppress- 
ing Language. SMITHERS. 

Hecker, Ill. 


Dying, yet not Dead—‘:Poor Girl.” 


Finding I was not thrown in the waste 
basket to kindle the fire with, I am here 
on my feet again. ready for a race. 

Bon seems to think that school girl is 
more dangerous than he thought for, 
when he asked some one of that class to 
help him criticise, ‘‘The Poor Little Cow 
Boy,” or ‘*Walnut the Terrible.” 

One question: Walnut, are you as terri- 
ble as folks say vou are? 

Well, indeed, Charlie dear, are you back 
again, you cute little fellow? You need 
never fear that you will not attract atten- 
tion. for there is one who watches at the 
window and has at last seen your dear 
face appear once more in our Home 
Circle. The name Charlie attracts my 
attention wherever I see it. Solook out, 
don’t get frightened at Mary Glendolen, 
that plain, little creature. ‘‘Look only a 
nice, plain calico dress, white apron, a 
vice, little, linen collar, and oh! such a 
plain girl, ask her why she appears thus, 
and her answer is, not to attract the 
dude’s attention, but to be noticed once 
and awhile. 

Brother Charlie, fear not, if lam asleep 





beqeongy- : - 
| your part, to descend to such silly re-| youin yet. I willcome again soon, as | 
—— | marks in a criticism, in which we might | sure as my nom de plume is 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


Mary GLENDOLEN. 
Fulton, Mo. 


Nicholson—Arner. 
{From Missouri Republican,'June 26. 

The engagement of Mr, Frank Nichol- 
son and Miss Katie Ruth Arner, culmin- 
ated in their nuptials yesterday, the 
ceremony taking place at the residence 
of the bride’s uncle, Col. Norman J. 
Colman, on the Olive street road, near 
Union avenue. It was intended to have 
a very quietand unostentatious Wedding, 
but the great popularity and peculiarly 
high standing of the contracting parties, 
resulted in an unlooked for and very no- 
table gathering. The parlors of the 
pretty ‘‘shelter’’ were crowded with 
friends, relatives and intimates of the 
bride and groom, and the ceremony. 
which was performed by Rev. P. G. 
Robert, of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, was most impressive, and was 
listened to with great attention, the 
words of the beautiful marriage service 
of the Episcopal church never receiving 
a more fitting or interesting application. 
Col. Norman J. Colman gave the bride 
away, she being atterded by two little 
mites of bridemaids—Miss Clara Colman 
and Miss Mamie Cummings. Prof. W. 
B. Potter was the groom’s best man. 
After the ceremony the guests were in- 
vited to partake of a very fine collation 
which was appreciatively discussed. 
Later in the evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Nicholson departed for Texas, where 
they will visit the groom’s father 
and mother. The bride is a_love- 
ly demi-blonde, and looked very hand- 
some in her elegant and tasteful costume 
of white embroidered mull. She will be 
remembered as the young lady who made 
so great an impression in the recent per- 
formance of the classic comedy at Memo- 
rial hall, she sustaining the part of the 
slave Trachalio. Week before last she 
graduated from Washington university 
with unusual high honors. Mr. Frank 
Nicholson is also a recent graduate of 
the same institution, and a short time 
since had conferred upon him the degree 
of master of science, the only one as yet 
who has ever achieved that honor at that 
ins ‘itution. 

Amongst those present yesterday were 
Col., Norman J, Colman and wife, Miss 
Laura Colman, Miss Clara Colman, Miss 
Maggie Arner and Mrs. M.L. Arner, 
sister and mother of the bride; Dr. and 
Mrs. Cummings; Prof. Woodward and 
wife; Capt. C.1D. Blossom and wife; Mr. 
Mr. Howard Blossom and _ wife, 
O.D. Harris and Miss Ella Harris of Ste. 
Genevieve, Mr. and Mrs. James Yeat- 
man, Capt. and Mrs. Evans, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. D. Gray, Misses Julia and Nancy 
Turner, Mrs. 8. Cabanne, Miss Susie 
Cabanne, Mrs. J. Williams, Miss Emma 
Williams, Miss Lippmann, Mrs. Lach- 
mund, Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Harris, Miss 
Bouton, Miss Logan, Messrs. C. D. Col- 
man, Frank P. Colman, Pope Yeatman, 
Carey Huchinson, David L. Reed, Edwin 
Jacobs and others. 





Housekeeping. 


BY MRS. R. E. F. M.,RICHFIELD, MINN. 

It should be the aim of every house- 
keeper to make the home pleasant, and 
keep its inmates healthy and happy. 
Every person needs pure air, good wa- 
ter, and suitable food. The air out of 
doors is not always pure, for many men 
think it handy to have the stable, and 
the pig pen, with its accompanying swill 
tub, near the kitchen door. It is certain- 
ly within the housekeeper’s province to 
enter a vigorous protest against such 
nuisances. 

She is supposed to have full control of 
the in-door’s work, and should see that 
all waste matter from the house is effect- 
ually disposed of, and that fresh earth, 
copperas water, chloride of lime, and 
other purifiers are used wherever needed 
about the premises. If it is impossible 
to obtain a supply of good water, poor 
water may be improved by boiling and 
then cooling it before using. 

The preparation of food is a fruitful 
subject, as the multitude of cookery 
books bear witness. One may learn from 
them how to make dozens of different 
kinds of pickles, preserves, pies, pud- 
dings and cakes; and if she can afford to 
buy the materials, and will use them with 
patient care, she may in time, become so 
skilful in furnishing the family with 
dainties, that she will destroy their taste 
for plain food, and the doctor’s bills and 
the grocer’s bills will be nearly equal. 
If, on the contrary, she takesa sensible 
course, the first article on the food list 
will be good bread, and in making it, 
one must add to knowledge patience, 
and to patience experience. To attain 
the best results one must use good flour, 
good yeast, good fuel, and good sense. 
Next after bread comes milk and eggs, 
then vegetables and meat, and if, beside 
these, one has an abundance of fruit, 
she has the best living the world affords. 

Although the housekeeper may do her 
best to keep the family well, it is one of 
her duties to be prepared for sickness 
and accidents. She should keep a roll of 
muslin and old linen, a box of healing 
salve, a piece of court plaster and a cake 
of castile soap,which is both cleaning and 
healing for sores. Old kid gloves make 
good cots for sore fingers. For buns, 
puttwo spoonfuls of lime into a cup of 
water; when slacked bottle it; then keep 
a companion bottle of sweet oil, anda 
feather. A spoonful of the lime water 
and one of the oil, beaten well together 
and applied with the feather, will relieve 
the smart and prevent blistering. A box 
of mustard should always be kept. It is 
useful as an emetic, in case of poisoning 
—and for outward application to relieve 
inflammation. A box of ground flaxseed 
is useful for poultices. ‘he application 
of heat alone will often relieve pain, and 
if one cannot afford the rubber bottles, 
for hot water, she may keep small sacks 
of dry sand, which retain heat for a long 
time. There are many simple household 
remedies which will relieve a cold, 
break up a slight fever, and so forth, 
and it is wise to keep these at hand, but 
if the case becomes serions, and a physi- 
cian is called, shut your medicine chest, 
and follow his instructions to the letter. 

Be the housekeeper rich or poor. she 
should strive to be thrifty and economi- 
cal. Always buy necessities first—and 
avoid debt. Never be ashamed of small 
savings. When one has given a guest the 
best she can afford. it is unnecessary to 
add an apology for what seemsto be 
lacking. The housekeeper can do much 
to control the moral atmosphere of the 
home. If she is unreasonable and fault- 
finding with the others, they will be so 
towards her. If she is cross and fretful, 
her mood will be contagious, and family 
jars will be frequent enough to keep ev- 
ery one in the house uncomfortable. 
One may believe all this, and still be so 
tired and overworked that it will seem 
impossible to be gentle and pleasant, and 
just here an eunce of prevention may be 
useful. If she can afford toemploy more 
help, she should by all means do so, and 
give herself needed rest. If she cannot 
afford it, she must make her brains save 
her hands and feet. 


\ 


\ 


| 





| 





housework, some 
each ¢ han to devote the entire time 
to either. 

Orderly habits are a great help to- 
ward the saving of time and strength. 
To knowjthe best way of doing each 
particular task is likewise a great help 
and it is a good thing to learn by the ex- 
perience of others, as well as by our 
own. 

The woman’s department of the news- 
papers may be a great help to us here, 
and we should all be ready to give, as 
well as receive, and so make of it a re- | 
gular housekeeper’s exchange. | 

} 
| 





In ** Walnut Hog’ Ranch,” a week or 
two ago, for ** pealed*’ read peeled, for 


‘‘never’’ read ne’er, for ‘“‘ham’”’ read 
haw, for ** darkest ** read dankest. 
JUVENIS. 





Good Health, Etc 


Cheese Soup. 

In the Popular Science Monthly, upon 
the subject of the “Chemistry of Cvuok- 
ery,” ’. Mattien Williams writes, 
apropos of cheese as an ingredient of 
soup :—‘*My first acquaintance with the 
rational cookery of cheese was in the 
autumn of 1842, when I dined with the 
monks of St. Bernard. Being the only 
guest I was the first ‘to be supplied with 
soup and then came a dish of grated 
cheese. Being young and bashful, I was 
ashamed to display my ignorance by 
asking what I was to do with the cheese, 
but made a bold dash, nevertheless, and 
sprinkled some of it into my soup. I 
then learned that my guess was quite 
correct; the prior and the monks did the 
same. On walking on to Italy I learned 
that such use of cheese is universal. 
Minestra without Parmesan would there 
be regarded as we in England should re- 
gard muffins and crumpers without but- 
ter. During the forty years that have 
elapsed since my first sojourn in Italy, 
my sympathies are continually lacerated 
when I contemplate the melancholy 
spectacle of human beings eating thin 
soup without any grated cheese. Not 
only in soups, but in many other dishes, 
itis similarly used. As an example I 
may name ‘Risotto a/a Milanese,”’ a de- 
licious, wholesome and economical dish 
—a sort of stew composed of rice and the 
giblets offowls, usually charged about 
two to three pence per portion at Italian 
restaurants. ‘This is alwayg served with 
grated Parmesan. The same with the 
many varieties of paste, of which maca- 
roni and vermicelli are the best known 
in this country. In all these the cheese 
is sprinkled over and then stirred into 
the soup, &c., while it is hot. The 
cheese being finely divided is fused at 
once, and being fused in liquid is thus 
delicately cooked. This is quite differ- 
ent from the ‘macaroni cheese’ common- 
ly prepared in England by depositing 
macaroni in a pie dish and then covering 
it with a stratum of grated cheese, and 
placing this in an oven or before a fire 
until the cheese is desiccated, browned 
and converted into a horny, caseous 
form of carbon that would induce chron- 
ic dyspepsia in the stomach of a wild 
boar if he fed upon it a week.” 





How Oatmeal is Made. 


** The tirst operation in the manufac- 
ture of the meal, is the removing from 
the oats all cockle, small oats and foreign 
seeds of whatever kind, for if any of these 
remain, the quality of the meal is much 
injured. Black oats. if even of good 
quality, give a bad appearance to the 
manufactured meal, as it reappears in 
the form of black particles, which, to the 
tidy housewife, appears to be a some- 
thing much more uncleanly. After the 
oats have been properly cleaned by sift- 
ing, they are subjected to the operation 
of drying. This is accomplished in dry 
kilns, with special apparatus constructed 
for the purpose. This operation requires 
some care to prevent the oats from burn- 
ing. As soon as sufliciently dry, they 
are removed from the kilns while still 
very hot, and stored in such a way as to 
have them retain their heat; after thus 
remaining three or four days and hard- 
ening, they are ready for the shelling 


operation. This shelling is accom- 
plished by passing the oats through 


millstones of a special pattern. The 
product that comes from the stones is 
groats, or the whole kernels, dust, seeds, 
etc., and these must be separated. By 
means of a combination of sieves and 
fans, the groats are separated from the 
other material, and are then ready for 
grinding. For extra quality meal, the 
groats may be shelled and also passed 
through a brushing machine. The grind- 
ing of them must not be long delayed, as 
a few weeks’ exposure renders them un- 
fit for milling. In grinding the groat, 
the great aim is to avoid pulverization, 
and to have the granules cut square and 
of uniformsize. Oatmeal is generally de- 
nominated by the cut—as pin-head cut, 
rough cut, medium and fine cut—though 
these terms have different meanings in 
different districts. Afcer the grinding, 
the meal is passed through sieves, and 
the siftings graded according to size.” 





It does not devolve on baker or miller 
to prove the superiority of bread over 
meat. From the memoirs of the Royal 
Society of France, we find that Dr. 
Geoffry—an eminent French physician 
and professor of chemistry in the best of 
French educational institutions--has done 
this very thing, and made an exhaustive 
series of experiments to decide upon the 
relative proportion of nourishment in 
the two. We have no room here to pub- 
lish the entire table, which he furnishes 
as the results of his labors, but an ex- 









tract will serve our purpose. He finds 
the following nutriment in 

Oz. Drms, Grs. 
1 pound beef..........+ oreveesceeeO 7 8 
1 ponnd veal....... ook 1 48 
1 pound mutton.... eel 3 16 
1 pound chicken... ool 4 34 
1 pound bread...... secccccccccces 4 1 0 


which makes the relative values of one 
pound of beef, 7; veal, 9; mutton, 11; 
chicken, 12; bread 33. 

Taking these figures as a basis, our 
grocers might sell their flour at the rate 
of 75 cents per pound, and at the same 
time the buyers would pay no more for 
it, relatively, than they now pay for beef. 
The table shows that the nutritive ele- 
ment in bread is five times that in beef, 
by which we may at once see that one 
pound of flour is worth five pounds of 
beef. Putting the average price of beef 
at 15 cents per pound, we have our state- 
ments verified—5 times 15 being 75. 

The extravagance of beef eating is 
certainly not popularly appreciated. 

‘* But we cannot live wifhout meat!” 
cries the unthinking element of the world 
in a chorus. ‘The structure of man's 
body proves that he was meant to be a 
flesh-eating animal. His pointed canine 
teeth are das to of this.’ 

Baron Cuvier, perhaps the most emin- 
ent authority on vtomparative anatomy 
in the world, in hig book on ‘*Compara- 
tive Anatomy,” says in effect: 

‘In his organs pf digestion man re- 









structure of his frame is that of one fit- 
tedto apurely vegetable dietin every 
essential particular.”’ 

The monkey race and the herb-eating 
camel have canine teeth much more 


and whois willingto declare that the 
monkey or camel should eat meat in| 
order to be vigorous? 

After years of total abstinence from 
animal food of all kinds, Dr. W. A. Al- 
cott, well known in New England, says: 

**T have no doubts of the vast impor- 
tance that would result to mankind from 
the universal and exclusive use of vege- 
table food. I believe 
would be the means of improving our 
race physically, intellectually and moral- 
ly beyond anything of which the world 
has yet conceived.”’ 

‘Our proof,’* says Rousseau, ‘‘that the 
taste of meat is not natural to the human 
palate is the indifference which children 
have for that kind of food and the prefer- 
ence they give to vegetable aliments, 
such as milk, pastry, bread, fruit, etc.” 


Adulteration. 


—The human race stillsurvives. How 


| this can be is unexplained by nineteenth | 


century science, which gives us full de- 
tails of the many methods by which we are 
daily poisoned. A perusal of the list of 
adulterations is enough to make the 


food is adulterated, and our drink is 
poisoned. Our drain pipes supply us 
with foul gases from the sewer, our wall 


clothes contain poisonous dyes. 
and butter, tea and coffee, sugar and 
sweets, and general groceries are all con- 
demned as being adulterated. 


matter of a very injurious nature, such 
as limestone. Tea is a mixture of dye- 
stuffs—a compound of arsenic and other 
poisons. Coffee is not much better, be- 
ing colored with chrome yellow, Prussian 
blue, yellow ochre, umber, 
red, lamp black, gum arabic, soapstone 
and charcoal. In medicine, one-twenti- 
eth of a grain arsenious acid is consider- 
eda heavy dose. Analysis has shown that 


contains one-sixth of a grain! Flour is 
either white clay or ground chalk. Meat 
teems with trichine or tapeworm. 
Canned chicken is made from 
veal. Sardines, fresh from Italy, 
packed on the coast of Maine. French 


from logwood and petroleum. 
spirits are manufactured of still more 
objectionable materials. 
innocent of the bee, butter has never 
known the cow, and mustard is made up 
from napthaline yellow. Pepper is act- 


German sausage owes its complexion to 
red lead. The science of the century, 
nform us how it is that the race not 


tonishing rate.—Chicago Grocer. 





Vehicles of Malarla, 


to the entrance into the system of a 
miasmatic organism. But no micro- 
scopist has ever seen this organism, 
neither can we account for the 


finds an entrance into the system. The 


intermittent fever. But there exists 
water, too, is a carrier of the poison. 
Take, for instance, two or three cases 
cited in the Lancet, and, at first, the case 
recorded by Boudin, of three 
sailing from Algiers to Marseilles, 
veying 800 soldiers, who on shore had 
all been exposed to the same 
pheric conditions. Two of these vessels 
were supplied with good water, but the 
third with water from a marsh. The 
two former arrived at Marseilles witbout 
a sick man, but the third ship lost thirteen 
men, and had 120 sick, ninety-eight of 
whom were affected with malaria. 


of agarrison of 103 were seized with 


their families just outside the fort en- 
tirely escaped. The troops had been 


roofs, while the people outside obtained 
theirs from a spring, the atmospheric 
conditions in both cases, being identical. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 





Decline of Man. 


tence, Sexual Debility, cured by ‘‘Wells 
Health Renewer.”’ $1. 





Sundries. 

A New York optician says that he has a 
customer who keepssix pairs of spectacles in 
wear, reading with one,writing with another, 





frames for occasions when full dress seems 
necessary. 


Jacob H. Jones, a farmer near Norborne, 


feet at Drs. Dickerson & Stark’s Surgical 
Institute at Kansas City. 


The following ages have, on the authority 
of skliled arborculturists, been attained by 
trees: yew, 3200 years; schubertia, 3000; ce- 
dar, 2000; oak, 1500; spruce, 1200; lime, 1100; 
Oriental plane, 1000; walnut, 900; olive and 
cypress, 800; orange, 630; maple, 500; and elm, 
300. 

Steel pens are usually made of the finest 
and most costly metal, andin some Europe 
an countries those which have been used are 
carefully saved and utilized in the manufac- 
ture of watch-springs, fine knives, &c. In 
this country we throw them away by the ton. 


Iron and calisaya bark have long been es- 
teemed bythe medical profession as among 
the most reliable of tonics, and when the 
celebrated Dr. Harter conceived the idea of 
combining them with phosphates, he formed 
a tonic that has proved beyond any question 
to be superior to any offered to the public 
and one that no intelligent physician would 
refuse to sanction or recommend; in fact, 
two-thirds of the Dr. Harter’s Iron Tonic sold 
in the North, East and West, is through phy- 
sicians’ prescriptions, and is not classed in 
the same category with patent or proprietary 
medicines. There can be no doubt that in 
cases of dyspepsia inits worst form, general 
debility, all female diseases, want of vitality, 
etc., it is a speedy and positive cure and 
brings relief where all other remedies fail,— 
ask your druggist for it. 

A gatherer of statistics has discovered that 
1904 million pounds of paper are manufac- 
tured annually, and that the Englishman 
uses the greatest average, 10 pounds, the 
American consuming 10% pounds. The 
Mexican stands lowest in the scale, using 
only two pounds a year, It seems as if paper 
might be an index of civilization. 








Save Your animals much suffering from 
accidents, cuts ansl open sores, ty using 





sembles no carniyorous animals. The 





Stewart’s Healing Powder. 


highly developed than they are in man, 


such a course | 


most careless liver shudder. Our atmos- 
phere, says science, is unhealthy, our | 


papers cast arsenic into the air, and our | 
Bread | 


Sugar | 
and sweets hold not only glucose, but | 


Venetian | 


a cup of coffee made from the dyed bean | 


‘bob’? | 
are | 


wine, fifty years old, is made at home| 
Beer and | 


Even honey is | 


ually dust bread crumbs, and the florid | 
which has detected these triumphs of in- | 
enious adulteration does not, however, | 


merely survives, but grows ata truly as- 


Ague is commonly supposed to be due | 


inter- | 
mittency of ague paroxysms, nor can we | 
say for certain through what medium it} 


majority of writers hold the opinion that | 
the air of marshes is the sole cause of | 


strong evidence going to show that! 


vessels | 
con- | 


atmos- | 


Again, there is the outbreak of ague at} 
Tilbury Fort in 1872, cited in Parkes’ | 
‘*Hygiene,’’ where thirty-four men out | 


ague, while the people at the railway | 
station and the coast guard men and/| 


supplied with water stored in tanks, | 
collected from the rain water of the 


Nervous Weakness, Dyspepsia, Impo- | 


and having duplicates of all three in fine | 


Mo., has had a son cured of congenital club-| 





DR. JOHN BULL'S 


Snith’ sTonic Symp 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


@ 

The proprietor of this celebrated medi 
cine justly claims for it a superiority over 
all remedies ever offered to the public for 
the SAFE, CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PER. 
MANENT onre of Ague and Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, whether of shert or long stand- 
ing.” He refers to the entire Western and 
Southern country to bear him testimony to 
the truth of the assertion that in no case 
whatever will it fail to cure if the direc- 
tions are strictly followed and carried out. 
In a great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole fami- 
lies have been cured by a single bottle, with 
a perfect restoration of the general health. 
it is, however, prudent, and in every case 
more certain to oure, if its use is continued 
in smaller doses for a week or two after the 
disease has been checked, more especially 
in diffoult and long-standing cases. Usu- 
ally this medicine will not require any aid 
to keep the bowels in good order. Should 
the patient, however, require a cathartic 
medicine, after having taken three or four 
doses of the Tonic, a single dose of BULL’S 
| VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS will be suf- 
| ficient. ® 

BULL’S SARSAPARILLA is the old and 
reliable remedy for impurities of the blood 
and Sorofulous affections—the King of 
Blood Purifiers. 

DR. JOHN BULL’S VEGETABLE WORM 
DESTROYER is prepared in the form of 
candy drops, attractive to the sight and 
pleasant to the taste. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, + 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day. 


— 


Principal Office, 841 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, EY. 











Health and Happiness. 


7 DO AS OTHERS 


C Cow « ~—- HAVE DONE. 


Fw . . 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my geave, as it 
were, after L had been given up by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, fechanic, Ionia, Mich, 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney. Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&e., atter 1 was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor, Cleveland, O. 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me when mny water was just 
like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used, Gives almost immediate redief.’”’ 

Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 








ou Liver Compiaint? 


ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 


| # Have 

| “Kidney- 
after I prayed to die.”’ 

Henry Ward, late Col. 0th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 

-“Kidney; Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I had to roll gut of a.” i 
CgM. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wh. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 
“Kidney-W ort made me sound in liver and kidneys 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Ite wort 

$10 a box.”—Sam'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 

e you Constipated? 

“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 

Mme after 16 years use of other medicine 

. Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
*Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy {have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 

“Kidney-Wort has done me_more good than any 
er remedy I have ever taken.” 
airs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon, 
Are you tormented with Piles? 
“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 

piles. Dr. W. C, Kline recommended it to me.” 
Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa, 





Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 

dle by physicians and I h uffered thirty years,” 
Elbridge } olm, West Bath, Maine. 





Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
i Many friends use and praise 


several years standing. Many 
it.” Mrs. H. oreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
iff. and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORTE 











THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 











Vital Questions!!!! 
Ask the most eminent physician 
Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
| world for quieting and allaying all irritation 
| ofthe nerves, and curing all forms of nervous 
| complaints, giving natural, childlike refresh- 
| ing sleep always? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“Some form of Hops!!!” 

CHAPTERI. 

Ask any or allof the most eminent physi- 

cians: 

“What is the best and only remedy that 
| can be relied on to cure all diseases of the 
| kidaeys and urinary organs; such as Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, retention, or inability to 
| retain urine, and all the diseases and ail- 
| ments peculiar to Women”— 
| “And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
| phatically “Buchu!!!” 
| Ask the same physicians 
| “Whatis the most reliable and surest cure 

for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malaria, fever, 
ague, etc.,”” and they will tell you: 

“Mandrake! or Dandelion! !!!” 

Hence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuabie, 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed, which is so varied in its opera- 
tions that no disease or ill health can possi- 
bly exist or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weak- 
est invalid or smallest child to use. 

HAPTER II. 
“Patients 
“Almost dead or nearly dying” 

For years, and given up by physicians, of 
Bright’s and other kidney aiseases, liver com- 

lsints, severe coughs, called consumption, 

ave been cured. 

Women gone nearly crazy!!!!! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases peculiar 
to women, 

People drawn out of shape from excruciat- 
ing pangs of rheumatism, inflammatory and 
chronic, or suffering from scrofula. 

Erysipelas! 

“Saltrheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, 
indigestion, and, in fact, almost all diseases 
frail” 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
which can be found in every neighborhood in 
the known world. 

aa7- None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 
poisonous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops in their 
name. 


| 











} §000 cheap homes tn Audrain, Boone, Val 
| y loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rafl 
| roads, schools and churches. No debts; low 
| taxes. J. P. Olark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 





| STH AS ee night's Asthma and Hay 
Fever Remedy. Sold under pos- 

itive guarantee. Sample Free. 
.. SMITH NIGHT, Cleveland, Ohio 


p ATENT Hand-Book FREE, 
| R. S. & A. P. LACEY, 
; Patent Att’ys, Washington, D. 0. 








| THREE GREAT CITIES 1% WES 
4 ~PCHICAO * 












LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


CHICAGO & ALTON B.B. 


POPULAR ROUTE FROM ST. LOUIS 


TO KANSAS CITY 


AND ALL POINTS WEST IN 


' Ka » Colorado, New Mexico, Mextoo, 
ns rizona, Nebraska, California, etc. 

The Great Excursion Route to and from Kansas Lands 
and the Mining aga Y of the Great West, and in 
Summer to all Watering Places in the East, North and 
West—Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Canada, Eastern 


Btates, Rocky Mounteina, Colorado, New Mexica, Mexico, 


California, Oregon, ete. 
THE SHORT LINE TO 


CHICAGO and ALL POINTS NORTH and EAST 


——AND 
Jacksonville, Pekin, Peorta, Louisiana, 
Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, Etc. 


Two Trains a Day] St Louis & Kansas City 
St. Louls and Chicago 





WO CHANGE OF CARS | 


OF ANY CLASS BETWEEN J 
Unica in Bast St. Louis, St. Louis, 
ansas City and Chicago. 


No other Line runs PALACE DINING CARS between 
St. Louis and Kansas City, and St. Louis and Chicago. 
Meals equal to those served in any First Class Hotel, 

ly 75 cents. 

OT e finest PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS in the 
orld are run in all through, trains day and night, 
thout change, and free of extra charge. 

*PCLEMAN PALACE SLEBFING CARS-the finest, best 

5. 28 S ywhere. 
ae eet your Tickete road via “ CHICAGO & ALTOY 
ILROAD.” 

BAM Maps, Time Tables, Rates, and all information, 

address 


Ss. H. KNIGHT, 
General Agent, Passenger Department, 
217 North Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, St. Louls, 
TLLIN, C. H. CHAPPELL, 
se sr Sao General Manager, 
Chicago. Chisago. 
JAMES CHARLTON, General Passenger and Ticket Agent,Chicag® 


—~ 
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GOING WEST. 

PRINCIPAL LINE from CHICAGO, PEORIA and 
ST. LOUIS, by way of Omaha and Lincoln to 

DENVER, or via Kansas City and Atchinson to 
Denver, connecting at Union Depots at Kansas Cit 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for SAN 
FRANCISCO and all points in the Great West. 

GOING NORTH and SOUTH. 

Solid Trains of elegant Day Coaches and Pullman 
Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and from St, 
Louis, via Hannibal, Quincey, Keokuk, Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining Chairs to and from 
St. Louis and Peoria. Only one change of cars be- 
iween St. Louis and Des Moines, Lincoln, Neb., and 
Denver. Itisalsothe only Through Line between 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and St. Paul 


Through Tickets via this line for ‘sale at all R.R 





poupon ticket offices in the U. 8. and Canada. 

T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 

z P. & Gen. Manager, G.P. Ag’t. Chicago, 

Cc. C, LEMMON, W. D. SANBORN, 
bin Agent Div’n Pass’r Agt 


112 N. Fourts St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N Oo 
| A N Digerati 
§ . , 


Montana, Idaho, ashing- 
the newest region open for settlement, BUT THE RI 





ton and Oregon, 
‘The Northers Panic country is 
EST IN NATURAL RESOURCES. 


CH- 

Its exceptionally fer- 

ered surface, fine wheat and farming 

ttle grounds, large bodies of timber, 

ts, healthful climate, great navigable 

1 commercial opportunities are the 
h invite a large population. 

33 acres or MORE THAN HALF of 


Public Lands disposed of in 1883 


tile soil, well wat 
lands, best of 
rich maining d 
waters, and 















were in the Nortl Pacific country. Send for maps 
and publications describing the railroad lands and the 
country. Th ent FREE 





‘CHAS. B.-LAMBORN, 
Land Com’r, St. Paul, Minn, 
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Will Buy the above Scale 


WEIGHING FROM OZ. TO 240 LBS., 
AND THE 


RURAL WORLD, 
One Wear. 


Any one sending six subscribers and 
$9.00 will get the scale as a premium. 


ADDRESS, 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


600 Olive Street, : St. Louis, Mo, 


PREPARED 


FERTILIZING SALT. 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
LIME, POTASH, WOOD ASHES, OXIDE OF IRON, 
MAGNESIA, GYPSUM AND GREASE. 


All manuring qualities which you do not get in any 
other kind of Salt. Shipped in Bulk and sacks in car 
loads of 12 to 20 tons. Write for my paper “ Salt 
Sayings.’’ Prices and sample by mail. Address, 


E. S. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


The Laclede Hotel, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


8 now in complete order, refurnished, redec- 
orated {and reappointed. New sewering 
and plumbing, with every sanitary 

Improvement. 


300 ROOMS FOR GUESTS, 
Single or en-suite, with or without Bath. 
FIRST CLaS8S IN EVERY RESPEOT. 


Popular Prices. 


GRISWOLD & SPERRY, 


wners and Proprietors. 








orh irssend stamp for circular 
showing who is entitled to pen 
sions, bounty, &c. L.C. WOOD, 
Box 34, Washington, D. C. 
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Officers Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 
President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis. 
Vice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Il. 

Second Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ills. 

Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 
St. Louis. 

Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
street St. Louis. 


24 North Second 





The DeLaval Cream Separator adver- 
tised on this page will be found a most 
useful machine for the dairyman. It has 
been thoroughly tried in Pennsylvania 
and given the best of satisfaction. One 
dairyman at Elgin, [lls., is so pleased 
with its working that he has already 
fourteen of them in use. It is, indeed. 
spoken highly of by all who have tried 
it or seen it in operation. 








Missouri Creameries. 


Mr. J. J. Smith, the creamery builder 
of Brownsville, Mo., who has advertised 
his business so extensively in the RURAL 
WORLD for months past, in making re- 
mittance therefor last week had this 
among other things to say : 

‘Am nearly over my rush, have one 
more trip to make and that will wind up 
the season’s business and afford me time 
for a little needed rest. _Afternthat, how- 
ever, you will very soon see me at it 
again with all the vim Ican put into the 
business. 

The New Cambria creamery is making 
430 1bs. butter daily, are running six and 
ahalf teams,i. e. one only runs half a 
day. They pay now 12 cents per guage; 


and the gathering, making, freight and | 


commission makes the net cost at least 
17 1-2 cents per pound. This creamery 
and those at Kirksvilleand Table Rock 
are already paying institutions. Macon 
will come out all right, but the Browns- 
ville people are alittle slow and some of 
them seem somewhat indifferent. They 


will come out all right, however, in a | 


little time, as they see the working, and 
the saving of labor to themselves.” 

This is pleasant news and we hope to 
hear more of a similar character in the 
near future. 





A Precocious Butter Maker. 


L. Z. Rogers has on his farm near this 
village, a 16 months grade Jersey heifer 
out of William Jackson’s thoroughbred 


Jersey bull, Captain, No. 7,329, that has | 
She has been mak- | 


never been bred yet. 
ing bag for a long time, and on May 1 
was milked, giving one quart. 
then she hasbeer milked regularly twice 
a day, giving at first a pint, and now 


that the grass is improving, is giving | 
Last week her | 
milk was set for five and one half days, | 
and made thirteen and one-half ounces | 


one quart at a milking. 


of as nice butter as was everseen. When 
the grass is well started she will be again 
tried, and see what she can do. The 


hired man kneels on the ground when he | 


is milking and easily looks over her back. 
—Waterville (Minn.) Journal. 

Verily, Captain is a wonderful dam if 
the first sentence in the above be true, 


more so indeed than the get is a preco- | 


cious butter maker. 





Another Butter Premfum. 


Mr. J. W. SHEPPARD, Secretary Missis- 
sippi Valley Dairy and Creamery As- 
_sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 
DEAR SiR: We will give a special 


premium of fifty dollars ($50) cash for | 


the best package of not less than fifty 
pounds of butter, to be contested at the 
approaching fair of your assoeiation to 
be held in St. Louis in October next. 


Each competitor must clearly show | 


that the contesting butter is salted with 
the salt made by the American Dairy 
Company of Syracuse. ‘Yours truly, 
J. W. BARKER, Sec. 
The American Dairy Salt Co. 
June 19th, Syracuse, New York. 





The Highest Jersey Test on Record. 


Eps. COUNTRY GENTLEMEN: In refer- | 


ence to the recent butter test of Mr. 
Shoemaker’s Princess 2d, I would like 
to make an additional statement. For 
the three weeks preceding the official 
test, I had made a private test, which I 
now publish in order to show that Prin- 
cess has not only surpassed Mary Anne 
of St. Lambert and Nancy Lee in a 
month’s test, but also in a seven days’ 
test. Ialso feel myself called upon to 
swear to a statement which I had made 
at first without oath, in regard to the 
consumption of food during the seven 
days’ test by Princess. 

It will probably seem strange that 
Princess did not come up to the same fig- 
ures during the official test that she did 
during the preceding weeks, but the 
cause of her falling off on the fifth day 
will be sufficiently explained when it is 


known that she was given some green | 


apples on that day by a visitor, which 
caused an indigestion, and although it 
had not much influence on the average 
yield of milk, it had the effect of re- 
ducing the amount of butter to one 
pound less than on the preceding or sub- 
sequent days. 
STATEMENT 


of amount of food consumed by the Jer- | 


sey cow Princess 2d 8046 during her re- 
cent seven days’ butter test, beginning 
on the evening of Feb. 20, and ending at 
noon of Feb. 28: 
Cut clover hay..... Sorcccscccccccccces 35 tbs. 
Mixed bran.......-..++. 
Carrots and beets 
Oatmeal .. 
Cornmeal. 
Oilmeal...... 







STATEMENT 
of amount of unsalted and well-worked 
butter given by the Jersey cow Princess 
2d 8046 during the three weeks preceding 
the certified test of seven days: 


First week, ending Feb. 6...... 26 ibs. 6 oz. 
Second “ ending Feb. 13...... 2% * Sos. 
Third “ ending Feb. 19...... % * lloz. 


I make these declarations conscien- 
tiously, and on my oath. 
O, RICKLEFSEN. 
Stevenson, Md. 
“State of Maryland, Balt. Co., to-wit: 
I hereby certify that on this 24th day of 
March, 1884, personally appeared Oscar 
Ricklefsen, and made oath on the holy 
Evangelists of Almighty God that the 
foregoing statements are true to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 
R. E. TIpIn6Gs, 
Justice of the Peace. 





Jersey Sales. 


At Mr. Cooper’s sale, New York, June 
llth, eighty-one Jersey females were 
sold for an average of $560, and two 
bulls for $350, the aggregate being $45,- 
4 5 


35. 

At the three days’ sale of P. C. Kel- 
log & Co.’s Combination, in the same 
city, 188 females sold at an average of 
$285.50, and fifteen bulls for an average of 
$203. Total for 303 head, $56,470. 

It will thus be seen that the bottom is 
along way from being dropped out of 
this grand breed of cattle, and that the 
country is far from filled with them, 


Since | 


At Cooper's sale, nine sold for more | 
two of | 


than one thousand dollars, and 
these sold for 82,000. 

At the Kellog sale, the highest price 
reached was $1,500. 





A Cow's Yearly Product. 


A comparison of the value of a cow’s 
| product during a whole season as affect- 
ed by the mannerof disposing of the 
milk may be of interest. While the fig- 
ures vary considerably, it should be re- 
membered that the cost of the milk also 
varies to some extent, chiefly through the 
value of the land and other circumstan- 
ces. ‘he usual price returned to the 
patrons of the cheese factories in New 
York is now 75c per 100 lbs., equal to 
$1.65 per 100 quarts, or one cent 6 1-2 
mills per quart. The following state- 
ment given in the Orange County Farmer 
by a milk dairyman _— the returns 
from milk sold in a city market: 

For two years past I have been en- 
gaged in the business of shipping milk 
|to New York, and have observed the 
| variations from month to month on the 
tlow of milk. The statement I append 
is the record of a single cow, the amount 
of milk she gave each month, and the 
price received, and the statement Is 
| based on pasture and hay, with a little 
feed during the months hay is fed. Com- 
mencing with April and allowing thirty 
days to the month, the record is ,as fol- 
| lows: 

ADYil. coos. set 360 quarts at 34c.... 
Less extra feec 

















| October... 
| November.... 
December.... 
| January......150 gts. At 454C ..ceccceeeees 6 75 
Total. ...2,640 qts..c...s- Ccecccecccscccces $85 49 


| Above 3 1-2 cents per quart on the av- 
| erage would amount to $88, the same as 
it would be churned. In butter, allow- 
| ing 12 quarts toa pound of butter and 
the butter at 28 cents, and the skim milk 
| at one cent per quart, the yield for the 
| ten months would amount to $88. 
It might be objected to this statement 
| thattitis too exact, and that no cow 
| ever gave precisely the same quantity of 
|milk each month for three months in 
| succession nora yield anything like ap- 
| proximating in evenness the above fig- 
}ures. But we will not quarrel with the 
record, but accept it as about what a 
| good cow ought to do. The result is 
| just about twice as good as that from the 
|factory dairy. The result given from 
butter making is too good by one-fourth, 
and taking the price of butter for the 
present year at 21 cents the yield would 
be $66. The comparison would then 
appear as $43.56 from the factory dairy, 
$66 from the butter dairy, and $85.49 
|fromthe milkdairy. Atleast $10 should 
be deducted from the butter dairy to pay 
for the extra labor of churning and car- 
ing for the milk and utensils. 

When a cow can be kept on one acre, 
the factory and butter dairies will re- 
turn a handsome income, even at the 
present low prices; while the poor peo- 
ple in the cities canenjoy their milk at 
less cost than they now do and the dairy- 
man still grow rich.—The Dairy. 





The Color Line in Jerseys. 


It would interest the breeders who are 
| giving attention to the question of color 
| in their Jersey pets to examine the costly 
and comprehensive valume published in 
England in 1842, under the title, ‘The 
Breeds of the Domestic Animals of the 
British Islands,’’ by David Low, F. R. 8S. 
| EK. It was issued in thirteen parts, ata 
guinea a part, and the engravings are 
}colored with great skill. The Jerseys, 
| treated as the Alderneys, are represented 
by a cow and calf. The former is lemon 
|fawn, with large white markings; the 
face and neck are darker and the muzzle 
dark. The calf is without any dark 
shades, a fair lemon fawn-and-white, 
with as buff anose and handsome a 
triangle in the forehead as would satisfy 
a Guernseyman of to-day. It would be 
easier to reproduce this group at the pres- 
ent time in Guernsey or Alderney than 
in Jersey, so completely have the pro- 
minent characteristictics been bredJout; 
| but as the latter is in Jersey, so it is an 
assured fact that these were undoubted 
Jerseys, and it is equally safe to assume 
| that they were selected for illustration as 
| typical specimens of the breed, then, ag 
| now, very highly esteemed. 
| There are many points of interest in 
| this change of color, but as the writer 
|is in another breed, he will leave them 
{to others. He once won the second 
| prize for Jersey bulls in a very full ring 
| at the New York State Fair. The dam 
| of the bull was one of twelve cows that 
had a record from Colonel Waring’s esti- 
; mate of 400 Ibs. average, and she was a 
great beauty. The judges were Mr. 
Swan and Edward Burnett, men of very 
sound opinion; but the bull could not be 
| sold, as someherdmen condemned him 
on account of white hairs in his tail. 
| This drew the lineso close that the 
| writer found himself left on the outside 
| of the circle, and after a careful consid- 
| eration of the importance of a few white 
j hairs he abandoned the beautiful breed 
|for one where the exactions are not so 
| stringent on minor points.—Corr. Breed- 
| ers Gazette. 
| 











Another Holstein Record. 


; As straws indicate the wind current 
| do these records show the product of the 
various milk and butter breeds of cattle. 
| We have reason for saying that many 
| farmers watch them with a great deal of 
| interest and are religiously preserving 
|them. The following is from a Water- 
| town, N. Y., correspondent of the Farm- 
| er and Dairyman: 

I have received the following report of 
the Dutch-Fresian cow, Neiltje Korn- 
dyke, owned by Burrell & Whitman, 
N. ¥.3 
Am’t of milk produced in May....... 2,193 Ibs, 
Highest day’s yield.........e000 S434 Ibs. 

During the third week she made 2: 
lbs., 1 0z. of **packed’* marketable butter. 

Mr. Burrell writes that the butter 
weighed over 24 lbs. previous to pack- 
ing, and that, if he had contemplated 
such a test and fed for it, he thinks she 
would have produced at least 24 lbs. of 
‘*packed”’ butter. He says his herd are 
doing splendidly. Several two-year-old 
heifers are giving from 44 to 46 lbs. each 
daily, and with Sevtng he has no duubt 
they would go above 50 lbs. **The cow 
Jantje is giving 811-2 lbs., and will go 
higher. The calves sired by Baron 
‘promise a great deal. They have very 
fine yellow skins and their whole appear- 
ance shows high breeding.’’ 





—The great majority of farmers’ cows 
drop their calves in the spring so as to 
have the first flow while the cows are at 
grass. It is therefore, timely to urge 
those who have good milking or butter 
strains to keep the heifer calves for cows. 
Butchers will usually pay more for a calf 
of five or six weeks old than the owner 
can realize by keeping to sell; but a good 
cow is worth twice or three times as 
much to keep as a poorone, and there is, 
and should be, increasing difficulty in se- 
curing the test cows, except by breed- 
ing them on the farm where they are to 
be kept. 





Testing Individual Cows. 


In listening to the remarkable 
now afloat ike productions of certain 
| Jerseys, people are apt to forget that a/| 
| great producer may be found in many} 
herds supposed to be very common. | 
Dairymen know so little of their own 
cows, except what they learn by mass- 
ing the milk of the whole herd together: | 
| in delivering the milk at the factory the | 
| cows are all lumped off together; no ef-! 
fort is made to find out individual ex- 
cellence or individual worthlessness. 
There are few herds of twenty cows that 
do not contain three to five worthless 
cows that do not pay their keeping, al- 
though having the same care and ex- 
pense bestowed upon them as the rest. 
We have often greatly wondered at the 
absolute neglect of the general dairyman 
to learn the individual charactor of his 
cows. If he knows of a cow that yields, 
through the season, a large amount of 
milk, he holds her of very exceptional 
value, and still is not prompted to take 
the small amount of labor required to 
learn the yield of each cow in the herd. 

With a pair of accurate spring scales 
(which most dairymen have) hung in the 
stable, the milk of each cow may be 
hung on and weighed in a moment. A 
small book is kept with the name or num- 
ber of each cow in it, against which the 
weight of the milk is placed. This 
weighing is done one day in each week, 
say on Wednesday. These several weigh- 
ings being added together, and divided 
by the number of weighings, give a sufli- 
ciently accurate average yield of milk 
through the season. And if the dairy is 
kept wholly for quantity, being delivered 
at the factory for cheese, this will be all 
that is required. 

In a dairy of twenty cows, it has often 
been found that the profit was all paid 
by seven or eight cows, three to five be- 
ing kept at a constant loss, amounting 
sometimes to the whole profit on two of 
the best cows. These poor cows must 
be got ridof. It would be better to give 
them away than to keep them. If they 
have been in the herd three years, they 
have eaten their heads off.—National 
Live-Stock Journal. 





Dairy Notes, 


—Garget or caked bag is often a trouble 
that goes along with the best cows of the 
herd. The following is recommended as 
a cure: Eight drops of tincture of aconite 
dropped ona peice of bread and mixed 
with the foodat night. Next morning 
four drops more given in the same man- 
ner will generally complete the cure. 


—New milk weighs|s pounds Sounces per 
gallon, skimmed milk 8 pounds 9 ounces, 
cream 8 pounds 4 ounces, buttermilk 8 
pounds 8 1-2 ounces, and water 8 pounds 
Sounces. ‘Those who believe in testing 
milk by the lactometer, orany specific 
gravity test, will observe that three gal- 
lons of skimmed milk and1 gallon of 
water will have the same specific gravity 
as a gallon of milk. 

—Of the use,of oat meal for cows, says a 
dairy writer, mention is not often made 
in this country, but when spoken of it is 
always with praise. That it is better 
than corn meal there can be no doubt; it 
is richer in both albuminoids and fat, 
and the usefulness of these two nutri- 
ments, and especially the former, for mak- 
ing milk is shown, not only by the re- 
sults of numerous careful experiments, 
but by the acknowledged usefulness 
of oil-cake meal. Were this meal used 
freely there would be less use for oat- 
meal, but under some circumstances it 
might be advantageously substituted for 
‘he bran in the favorite mixture for cows 
of Indian meal and bran. 


—In a well ordered dairy, says an ex- 
change, where milk or butter is produced 
the year round, matters are so arranged 
that there is a constant succession of 
fresh cows, and thus the quality of the 
product is kept even without any difli- 
culty. Other special arrangements in re- 
gard to feed and care must be made, or 
the quality of the milk will deteriorate 
as the cows approach the drying-up 
period. Very often the only provision 
made isto make this time coincident 
with the coming in of fresh grass, which 
provides the best coloring and flavoring 
matters. In such cases the cows are 
dried off in July and come in,in Septem- 
ber. 


—At the Elmira farmers’ club M. Lit- 
tle is reported inthe Husbandman as 
saying: “Ihave raised amber cane in 
place of sowed corn for cattle for four 
years, and tind it the best summer fod- 
der, taking all things into consideration, 
[have ever used. I sow it with a drill, 
thirty inches apart between the rows, 
sowing the seed thick and shallow. The 
ground should be stirred just before sow- 
ing to kill the small weeds. I go on it 
with a light harrow soon after the plants 
are up, cultivate the crop just as I would 
corn, andit isready to use as soon as 
corn would be. LIalways plant fodder 
corn in drills. [find that good treatment 
for corn will give good cane.” 


RETAINED AFTER-BIRTH.—* Can any- 
thing be done for cows that do not 
clean?’’—There is too often anxiety on 
this point, when, with a little patience, 
nature will complete what she has be- 
gun. If there is delay beyond forty- 
eight hours, the placenta, or after-birth, 
with the membranes, should be removed 
by mechanical means. The band, well 
covered with oil or fresh lard, should be 
carefully passed into the vagina, and, 
following the cord, which is kept tense 
with the other hand, the placenta is 
grasped, andif retained by centers of 
attachment, these are to be gently peeled 
off or squeezed by the fingers, and the 
whole mass removed. All should be 
accomplished with the utmost gentleness 
and care. <A dose of Epsom salts may 
sometimes be useful in hastening matters. 
if the above method is not practicable. 


—It is not new advice to recommend 
thatthe young heifers be milked care- 
fully the first season, instead of being 
simply allowed to run with acalf. The 
treatment after the first calf determines 
ina large measure the usefulness and 
value of the future cow, andif proper 
care is given, more can be done towards 
establishing and confirming the milking 
habit at this period than at any other 
time. Ihave often observed this, but 
fresh illustration and experience may 
not be without value in enforcing and 
teaching what should be already under- 
stood, but which those who dounder- 
stand do not always practice. Ihavea 
heifer that came in with the first calfa 
few days before Christmas. She gave at 
that time five quarts per day—certainiy 
not an extra showing. By careful milk- 
ing since, without any perceptible change 
in feed, she has gradually increased her 
milk, until now, March 25th, she is giv- 
ing seven quarts, and is still increasing, 
and I am confident that by continuing 
the same careful milking she will de- 
velop with her nextcalf into a grand 
cow. 

I think a mistake is often made in 
breeding heifers too soon after their first 
calf. There is a natural tendency in cows 
to drop off somewhat in milk atter get- 
ting in calf, and by Jreeding the young 
heifer too soon the qi: secretion com- 
mences to diminish "before it has been 








developed to the highest point. My idea 


stories | 








is not breed them until their milk has 
been brought to the highest point, and 
the hebit of milking well and long be- 
comes firmly established. The longer 
the young heifer is milked with her first 
calf the longer will she be likely to hold 
out in milk with her subsequent ones.— 
Breeder’s Gazette. 


A correspondent refers to a notion 
prevalent with many people that it hard- 
ly pays to work for the special develop- 
ment of capacity in animals for accom- 
plishing unusual results. His point is 
made by quoting the remark—‘‘ Why he 
Jeeds them ’*—made concerning cows of 
extra dairy yield. But is the farmer or 
dairyman, or breeder, justifiable, on 
business grounds, in making special ef- 
fort and taking special pains to bring 
about an extraordinary result in animal 
development or achievement? He cer- 
tainly is. To deny this is to destroy the 
very foundation on which the idea of 
breeding and improvement rests. To 
say that there is no new excellence to be 
attained, is to remove the very stimulus 
which has secured for us the best and 
most of beef, and butter, and milk, and 
speed, and strength, and wool, from our 
domestic animals, that has ever been 
known. That all this is worth trying 
for, is the very underlying principle of 
the fine stock trade. And shall our 
stockmen not make special effort to pro- 
duce still better and more perfect ani- 
mals than they have yet seen? Shall not 
the great butter cows, the great beef 
steers, and the great wool sheep, be em- 
ulated? The aim of beating the record 
in any of these specialties, is a most 
laudable one, and marks a progressive 
class of stockmen which the country can- 
not well spare. Itis not likely that for 
the value of her dairy products alone, it 
would pay to ** cultivate’ a cow as either 
Mary Anne of St. Lambert’s or the late 
Mercedes has been cultivated. In such 
rare instances, the whole affair borders 
too strongly on pampering for the aver- 
age dairyman to attempt to follow too 
closely. But there is without doubt, a 
point, and an advanced one, too, to 
which dairy development can be brought 
with practical profit. Extra feed and 
care wisely devoted to securing special 
ends will pay, and pay largely; and the 
more generally people can be brought to 
appreciate this fact, the more permanent 
will be the improvement and the more 
generous the financial returns of the live 
stock industry. Where one man will 
decrease his profits by unduly pone 
special development, scores will curtai 
them by failing to secure vhe best prac- 
ticable good within their reach in the 
same line. 











Standard Red Hogs. 


In the American Agriculturist, appears 
the following from Col. F. D. Curtis, of 
Charlton, N. Y.: 

The breeders of red hogs have organ- 
ized an association, uniting the New 
Jersey family, called ‘Jersey Reds,” 
and those of New York, known as ‘*Du- 
rocs.’’ The iatter have been mostly 
bred in Saratoga county, though quite 
common in Washington and Rensselaer 
counties. 'The name agreed uponis Duroc- 
Jersey, which unites all interests, giving 
a foundation broad enough for all con- 
cerned. The following standard adopt- 
edismore forthe typical hog, thana 
representation of the red hogs as they 
are now generally bred. Thetrue Duroc- 
Jersey should be long, quite deep bodied, 
not round, but broad on the back, and 
holding the width well out tothe hips 
and hams; the head small compared 
with the body; the cheek broad and full, 
with considerable breadth between the 
eyes; bone not fine, nor yet coarse, but 
medium. The legs should be mediumin 
size and length, but set well under the 
body and wellapart, and not cutup 
high in the flank or above the knee. The 
hams should be broad, full, and well 
down to the hock. The neck should be 
short and thick, the face slightly curved, 
with nose rather short, the ear rather 
large and lapped over the eyes; the tail 
thick at the beginning and tapering to a 
point. A growth of hair of medium fine- 
ness, usually straight, but in some cases 
a little wavy, with few if any bristles at 
the top of the shoulders. Color red, 
varying from cherry red, or even brown- 
ish, to light yellowish red, with occasion- 
ally a small fleck on belly and legs. The 
darker shades of red, without the black 


flecks, is the type most desirable. Dis. 
position gentle. When full grown, 


should dress from four hundred to five 
hundred lbs.; pigs nine months old 
should dress two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred pounds. 

It will not takelong to bring the 
Duroc-Jerseys up to this standard, and 
when it is done they will go to the front 
and stay there, as one of the most pro- 
titable breeds. The crossing of the two 
families, together with the united blood 
already in them, will give them ‘stamina 
for years preyent the running out which 
always#follows in-breeding, and too long 
continuous breeding in a direct line. 
There is room for this breed, which can 
now,under the care of the new as- 
sociation, be improved, and also be 
made thoroughbreds. There has beena 
great deal of loose and mixed breeding of 
red hogs, which has given them a set- 
back where specimens have been intro- 
duced, as people seeing them supposed 
they were true types. The Duroc-Jer- 
sey hogs are in hands of men of charac- 
ter and experience, who will unite their 
skill and experience to perfect the breed 
and pushit well to the front. 








**Rough on Rats.”’ 
Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, 
ants, bed-bugs, skunks, chipmunks, 
gophers. 1l5c. Druggists. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Agne, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 

. Plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July Ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 











TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 m. 

FOR GEN MEN :—From7 a. mn. to 9 p. m. 
excepting the above hours for ladies. 

SUNDAYS:—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12 m. 


SMITH’S PORTABLE CREAMER, «| 














lars. 


fore ordering elsewhere. 


P. S.—Am now engaged in building six 


dq. & SMITH, 


Patentee and Manutacturer of Smith’s Portable Creamer, Contractor for and 


Builder of Creameries, 


and Agent for Creamery Suppties, such as engines, boilers, churns, workers, and every 


idetail of the Creamery business. Prices low, terms reasonable. 





Send for full cireu 


J. J. SMITH, Brownsville, Mo. 


Creameries in Missouri. 


Consult me be- 





DAIRY SUPPLIES. | 
sarParties writing te nauesieens will 
please mention that they saw theirad- 
vertisement in Colman’s Rural World. 





DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 


J. F. EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
105 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR, 














Extracts cream immediately after milking, 
getting from 10 to 20 per cent. more cream and 
butter than any other process, leaving the 
milk sweet, for food or for sale. Saves time, 
labor, buildings and money, and is the com- 
ing process that will supercede§ every cther 
process in making butter. They can be seen 
at Pevely and Vineland, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
One-horse power sufticient t@ run them, and 
might achurn at the same time. The only 
building required is one sufficient to take 
care of cream and butter. Address 

D. DOUGLaS8s, Agent, 
Pevely, Jetferson Co., Mo. 


For particulars, prices, etc. 
AL ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Salt 
The Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheap! 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as one 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo in 
the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 
waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
7 83, taking allthe leading premiums and 
sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors. Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add'ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 








THE 


Fairlamd System 









Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, Whe 





CHICAGO 


Creamer 
AND REFRIGERATOR 
Box 


The best Can in the 
world It has 380 
inches more cooling 
surface than any oth- 
er Can. It will raise 
more cream than any 
other Can and work 
satisfactory ata high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than whatis 
necessary by any oth- 
er process. We will 
test with any other 
can, and if we do not 
sustain our claim we 
will forfeit $100. Send 
for Circulars to 

SPERBECK & STOUT, 
2 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 



















The Cooley Creamer 


Saves in labor its entire 
cost every season. It will 
produce enough more 
money from the milk to 
Pay for itself every 
90 days 
over and above any other 
method you can employ. 
Don’t buy infringing cans 
from_irrespensible deal- 
ers. By decision of the U. 
== S. Court the Cooley is the 
F only Creamer or Milk Can 
which can be used water sealed or submerged 
without infringement. Send for circular to 


JOHN BOYD, Manufacturer, 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Li. 


is without a rival for rea 
merit, is the verdict ,of the 





MAST, FOOS & CO, SPRINGFIELD, 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BUCKEYE ,cucksye 


sk for Catalogue, 


WROUCHT IRON 
PUNCHED RAIL FENCE. 


; 





















IRON TURBINE 








; 7) 
ui Zs 
7) 2 i” 
2 “ ee 
z PUMP 
= works easy and 
mavorks easy and Strong and Durable. 
stream. Has Por- Jeg 
celain lined and ‘® ‘Will not SWELL, 
ae ~ prase Cylinders. WARP or RATTLE 
8S the cheapest oa a 
8 best vies e in the wind. 
= 1 ie 
peters Ye Private Residences, Parks, | zor Coop or THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Court muses, Cemeteries, or Public shallow wells, Q 
Grounds. Made either plain or orna- > Never freezes Send for Illustrated Cire 
mental, ° in winter. culars and Price Lists. 








To the 
Mo., and he 


every Dairy and Creamery Man. 


For Almost Nothing. 


A Seventy-Page Book, containing a full report of the 
DISCUSSIONS AND ESSAYS, 

Read at the Meetings of the Mississippi Valley Dairy and Creamery 

Association, held at St. Louis, on January 30 and 31. 

Send Five 2-Cent Stamps, 

Secretary, J. W. Sheppard, 600 Olive street, St. Louis, 

will send you the book post-paid. 


It should be read by 





Send for 
Catalogue 
an 
Prices. 





ATLAS wins 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





EASTEAM 


ENGINES & BOILERS. 


Carry Engines and Boilers in Stock 
for immediate delivery. 











™ HARNESS the WINLE 
, | 


Twelve years making | 
Wind - Mills exclusive'v, | 
Simple, Strong, Self-G v- 
erning. Works hous d, 
Experienced Mechanics. 
Write, stating kind of work 
you want done, to 

B.S. WILLIAMS, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., | 
or F. W. METZGER, Sole 
Agent, BELLEVILLE, Ill. 


ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWER 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 
Feed-Grinders and 

ee Cultivators, 

















No. | Plantation Saw Mil, 


$200 


(SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front Sty 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Mention tnts Paper. 


ENTERPRISE 


Wind-Mill, 


NEW oi 





Climax Corn & Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter, 


Every Machin: War’nt'd. 


“ENTERPRISE Co. 
Sandwich, Illinois. 














co. 


2TON WAGON SCALE, £10. 3 TON, 850. 
am Box Included, 

R’S SCALE, $5. 
The “Lit tive,”4 5. to 25 1b, $3 


900 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICK LIST FREK* 


RST 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 8 
Farmers save time and money doing 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articlee 
AT LOWEST PRICKS, WiLKOLESALK & RETAIL, 











LITTLE GEM CREAMER 


many that are using it. It 

saves more labor; requires 

no ice; has double the milk 

capacity; is 

THE Creamer for the Dairy 
IN ALL CLIMATES. 


a tt Send for circulars. 





WAY & WOODRIUIF MANUF'G CO., 
Geneseo, Ill. 





THE 
Batcheller Barrel Churn. 


The Cheapest and Best. 
No iron rim in top for but- 
ter or cream to adherefto. 
All sizes made up to I 
lons. Lever and Roller But- 
ter Wor«ers: also, all{si 

















DRAIN YOUR FARM 
The cheapest Way to pro- 


UDP duce good crops. 


Send for illus- 
trated circular to 
S. MITCHELL & SONS, 

20 S. llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 



















“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, SAW-MILLS, 


Horse hea J HRESHERS Clover Hullers 


(Suited to all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. Pamphiet 
4nd Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 








Box Churns for creameries, 


enlarstoH. c 
& Son. Rock Fails, Ll. 





BINDER 
TWINE 


After a test of four years, has the un- 





Portable and Agricuitu- 
ral. Send for circulars. 
Wood, Taber & Morse, 


Eaton, N. ¥. 


STEAM ENGINE 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 
wnmM. N. TIVY, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Honey, Wool and Gen- 
eral Commission Merchant, 
424 NORTH SECOND STREET, ST. Louis, Mo. 














qualified endorsement of machine-makers 
and farmers throughout the grain-grow- 
ing region. It will bind more grain to 
the pound, with fewer breaks, than any 
other twine made; is strong, even, free 
from bunches and knots; and by saving 
the time of the farmer, is worth double 
the price of othertwines. Ask y 


‘our agent 
tor “DIAMOND E, BINDER’ 


TWINE,”’ and take no other, 


“ACME”’ 
AY RICKER 






=a 


SS wtenter, 38 . 
Protected by the only Original Patents. 
This machine is guaranteed to put up more hay in 
less time,and at less than half the cost by any other 
known method, One Ricker and two Rakes operat 
will in one day take from 20 tg, 
erfectly clean from the swath as left by 


om gets t 
y farmer repair it. No Farmer 
afford to do without jit, Write for prise tists 
terms and circular giving full information, 


ACME HAY HARVESTER C6., MfS., Peoria, I. 


stat 









we xo a . the customer 
or a0% at oan Oh keeping the one 
os st that suits 
fot ‘ 


= 2k 
Order on trial, address for circular and location of 
Western and Southern Storehouses and Agents. 
P. K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 








WHITMAN’S IMPROVED 


SEELEY PATENT 





’ 





PERPETU 
Received First ‘air, 1880, 'S 

1&2, and Grand Gold Medal In 1883, over Dederick and o.bers, 

The only perfect Hay ssmade. Puts 10 tous in cur, 

Most simple aud durable, A baleevery 3minutes, Satis‘ac 

tion guaranteed. Three bales to any other Press’ two. ferd 

for Circulars. jo Horse-Powers, Road Graders, Cicer Mii.s, 


= 


Corn Shellers, Feed Cutters, etc. ‘Manufactured by 
RI URAL 


WHITMAN AGRICULT 


CO.. St Louis. Mo 


HAY CAPS AND STACK 


rs 


COVERS) 





Have been in general use among the farmers 
at the East for many qome and prove to be’a 
saving of money to those who use them,* in 
protecting the crop from damage by sudden 
rains and avoiding the extra labor expended 
in re-drying the hay or grain. The cost is 
light and the labor of applying them should 
not be considered when you place the crop 
in safety 


Covers for Stacks 


Should be used by all who make a practice of 
stacking Hay, Grain or Straw. When: the 
Stack is unfinished cover it at night or during 
any delay in bringing it up to a finished top. 
Send for circulars and samples of goods, 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO., 
Successors to GILBERT HUBBARD & Co., 
Dealers in COTTON DUCK, 
and everything made or finished with it, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
When writing mention this paper. 





we WII seh@ you a Walch ul awa 
BY MAILOR EXPRESS, U. 0 D., to be 
exXamined before payiug any money 
and tf not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense, We manufacture ali 
our watches and save you W per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 


Every Warce Wanranten. 4. paged 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH C3,, 
» Sar Ren, A. 











AL HAY AND STRAW PRESD, 
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COLMAN’S 


RURAL 
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July 3, 1884. 














Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market. 


The receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Tuesday, July Ist, were as follows: 




























RECEIPTS. 
Horses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 3036 7751 1350 160 
Phursday...... 1399 5086 794 29 
@ay......... 497 4058 282 27 
Saturday....... 405 1962 43 123 
Monday........ 1209 4002 943 248 
Puesday... ... 1265 1913 3168 
Total ....... 7,811 24,862 6680 669 
Last week.... 9,843 33,697 8,680 557 
suifents. 
iorses 
and 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday... 265 1220 122 
Thursday...... 4935 96 
Friday.......... 3704 50 
Saturday..... . WAT 67 
Monday. ...... 7360 9s 
Tuesday........ 316 28 
461 
1,133 
The exports of cattle for five days this 
week from Boston to Liverpool were 00 
head. 


Mrs. Langtry has concluded to invest some 
of her spare cash in a cattle ranch. 

The largest cattle range in the the country 
ds located in Wyoming; 
acres, and will herd 75,000 head of cattle. 

So far this season, about 12,000 head of cat- | 
tle have been driven into Arizona from New | 
Mexico. 


The trade in dressed meats, it is claimed, 


it comprises 1,000,090 | 


tion among buyers to secure 


| bhing $3 75@4 50. 


OBVEIY cccccccescs Rowen Sosensocsesece ++ 130@140 

PE cine cecibactintndnenmenscctsadivens 40@ 70 
MULES. 

| 14 hands, 4 to 8 years O14...........e000 90@ 105 

144g hands, 4 to 8 years old.. -. 120@130 

15 hands, 4 to 8 years old.. - 1380@145 


| fest, offerings being undesirable—mainly of 


notwithstanding the vigorous opposition of | 


eastern butchers is increasing wonderfully. 


Official statistics give the number of hor 





n the United States this year at 11,169,683 | Medium 


bead, against 10,333,111 head last year, an in- 
crease 0f 331,577. The number of mulesin the 
country is now estimated at 1,914,126 head. 

It is stated that farmers are rushing their 
hogs to marketin Chicago now to avoid the 
complications liable to arise out of the 
enforcement of the “shrinkage” rule on July 
Ast. 


Native cattle inthis market have declined 
fully 35c this week, and grass cattle of rea ly 
good qualities have advanced almost that 
much owing to the increased demand from 
all classes of buyers. 

A Montana exchange says the season’s 
branding, contrary to the expectations of 
every one, is proving light. The north side 
of the river has not turned out as many 
calves this season as last. The cause is not 
quite clear, the range does not show that the 
loss has been severe, yet some attribute it to 
this, others to the fact that the cattle had 
strayed to the south side of the river, and 
some to other causes. A large fall branding 
is however anticipated and owners generally 
believe that although the outlook for a good 
calf crop is at this time rather discouraging, 
the fall round up will bring the season out 
all right and the crop will show a healthy in- 
crease over past brandings. 

Th? Chicago Tribune says: As the date 

fixed upon by the Live Stock Exchange when 
there shall be no more docking for pregnant 
sows and stags draws near, interest in the 
subject becomes more and more intense. It 
now appears to be plain that the final result 
of the controversy between the commission 
men and the packers will be that the objec- 
tionable animals will be ‘thrown out” and 
sold separately. The Commission-men are 
‘pledged not to submit to any “shrink” and 
the packeis have entered into an agreement 
mot to buy the hogs on any other terms. 
here is a square issue. Now to simplify 
prs let the Department of Health declare 
sows unfitfor human food and pro- 
Aibit theif sale. - ‘ 


The prospect for a magnificent success in 
he National Cattle Growers’ Convention on 
ovember 17 becomes brighter every day. 
he Managers are in receipt almost daily of 
communications from cattlemen and cattle 
organizations expressing their intention to 
be préSent or to be represented. Mr. C. H. 
Witte, for the Western Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Kansas writes from Dodge City to 
Freeman Barnum, chairman of the Hotel 
Committee; requesting him to engage rooms 

Southerh for 190 members of his asso- 
ciation. This is only aspecimen of the way 
the cattle men are taking hold of the project. 


CATTLE—The situation was a little more 
favorable where grass cattle was concerned, 
Texas and Indian catt’e holding their own, 
and selling better than heretofore. In no 
particular was the change very marked, but 
there was a freer demand, and in many in- 
stances salesmen found it possible to add a 
little to prices until quite an advance was re- 
corded. These grades comprised by far the 
larger proportion of the arrivals, and holders 
were only too well pleased atthe very favora- 
ble condition of the market. The number of 
good fat steers was light, compared with the 
receipts, the bulk of which were light and 
thin steers, and shippers having good fat 
lots of both Texas and Indians, need not fear 
to send them to market. Fat native cattle, 
such as are in request by exporters and East- 
ern shippers, were very quiet, and fully 35c 
lower than last week. A few orders were 
here, but the wants of buyers were not ur- 
gent. Fortunately, the supply each day was 
small, enabling salesmen to get them off their 
“Diteds. Medium andthe lighter grades of na- 
tives were steady, and in request by interior 
shippers and local butchers, but very scarce. 
And these buyers were compelled much 
agaist their will, to fill their orders with 
range cattle. The bulk of native sales were 
at $%@6 40, while Texas and Indians were at 
$4 50@4 90, and as high as 5c, an advance of at 
least 50c. 

Market very active, and sales were made 
rapidly at strong but unchanged rates. The 
supply was moderate and of a generally poor 
quality, but notwithsranding this fact, ev- 
erything sold, local dealers and dressed beef 


24 “slaughterers teking all that was offered and 


wpaying $3 70@4 75 for Texas and Indian steers 














$5 45@6 10 for natives. Values at the close 
were very strong at the following: 

MBEXPOTTETS ... 22. cece ceeeeecseeee 36 50 @ 6 75 
*Good to heavy steers.. ++» 635 @ 6 WO 
* Laight to fair steers................ 5 00 @ 6 10 
Common to medium nat. steers. 5 50 @ 5 50 
Fair to good Colorado steers.... 5 40 @ 6 15 
‘Bauthwest steers...... 42 @ 57 
it to good StOCKETS....++++.0. 3.25 @ 4.00 
* Fair to goodfeeders .. ...... 440 @ 5 00 
ative cows and heifers......... 3 25 @ 4 50 
Texas steers............. 440 @ 5 50 
Grass Texas steers...... sone 325 @ 5 00 
aw of any kind. - 275 @ 3 40 


“Weal calves,..........-0000.... 200. 6 0 @13 00 
HOG&—This market has declined almost 
“ewery day during the past week. The first 
Gay, Wednesday, was marked by an advance 
-of § to 10c and the market was excited, buy- 
+erstaking hold quickly and paying the ad- 
vance readily. Yorsers selling in large num- 
hers at $5 20@530, packers $5 10@540, and 
WDutchers to extra $5 25@5 40, pigs bringing 
$4 65@4 9%. The following day the market de- 
lined 10 to lic on all grades and trade was 
“only fairly active, common and mixed being 
“slow. Yorkers sold quite freely at $5 10@5 20, 
“while packing brought $5@5 20, and butchers 
*$5.25@5 30, pigs unchanged. On Friday the 
WMemand was light, and although the supply 
was small salesmen were obliged to take off 
8 to léc before trade showed any life. Ship- 
gpers were the first totake hold and sales to 
whem were at $5@510for Yorkers. Packers 
maoved with caution and sales to them were 


4 > 


| tively few and small. 





— |) active at $5 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
@5 10, while the few heavies sold 
Saturday a change for | 
the better took place and more strength was | 
developed, sales being made at $5@5 10 for | 
Yorkers, $4 90@520 for packers, and #5 20@5 30 | 
for butchers. Monday’s market was still | 
stronger, the advance being higher for 
butchers and heavies, owing to the demand 
being more urgent. Yorkers were in fair re- 
quest at $5 15@5 20, packers nominal at $4 80@ 
5 10, while heavies were active at $5 25@5 40, 
and pigs steady at $4 50@4 75. 
Stronger and very active the 
| Closing day of the week; buy- 
ing freely at $5 15@5 30 for Yorkers; packers a 


| 
| light at $4 *5 


brougnt-$5 15@5 25 





this 


shippers 


on 











little slow at $4 90@5 35, and butchers to extra 
2@5 40. All soit at an early 
hour. 
SHEEP—The market curing the week ruled | 


about steady. There was x wuetive competi- 
the best quali 
supply and readily | 
Common and thin, however, 
continues plentiful, and are hard to sell at 
$2 25@3 in the extreme, while fair and medium 
sell at $3 25@3 50. 
cleared each day. 


ties which were in small 


The pens were genesalty | 


Horses and Mules. 
HORSES. 


| Heavy draught, extra... 
Heavy draught, good.... 










Drivers, extra..... .... seeeeees. 160@225 | 
SD, OEE 455 dao 66heseekeoeseouseces 125@ 150 
BUPOOCUTS.0 occ cccccsccccccsscceccccce - 120@140 


Saddle horses, extra. 
Saddle horses, good..... 


160@220 
+» 130@160 










| 1544 he ands, 4tos yearsold, @ - 170@180 
| 16 to 1645 hands, 4 tos years old, a 190@225 


WOOL—Steady. But little animation mani- 


dark, mixed, burry and low; sales compara- 
We quote: Tub-washed 
low 25c; unwashed— 
20@20%c, fair do 1-2@19c, clear 
combing 20 1-2c, fair do 19c, low and coarse | 
medium or combing}l4@lic; light bright fine | 
at 16@19c, dark and heavy do at 14@l5c; Kan- | 
sas—Clear medium at 15@léc, light fine at 4@ 
ld4}gc, heavy do 12@13c, low and coarse 8@10c; | 
Texas at from 13c to 19¢c. Burry, black and 
cotted 3@lic ¥ b&b less. Tare on sacks, 3% tbs; 
dealers allow 25c for new sks and lic for old 
sks. Sales: Kansas—t sks at 10c, l3 heavy fine 
at 12c, 12and 5 burry at l24c, 22 low medium 
at 13c, 9 at l4c, 6 light fine at 141-2c,10 at 
15 1-2c, 16 good at l6c, 55 in lots at quotations; 
Texas—18 sks carpet at lle, 6choice at 20c; 
Missouri—5 hard burry at l2c, 6 burry at 
14 1-2c, 3 fine at lic, 15 slight burry also at lic, 
6 do at 16c, 5 do at 161-2c, 3 at 18c, 6 mixed at 
19¢c, 8 fair 20c, 18 sks in one and two-sack lots 
at 15c to 20c; tub—small lots at 24 1-2c and 30c, 
5 at 28 1 2c, 10 at 29¢, 5 at 30c. 

FLOUR—The market has been g quiet one 
with little or no change up to Monday, when 
values weakened and fell off. The demand 
has been light and confined principally to the 
fancy grades which were scarce. The lower 
grades have been neglected, and prices were 
wholly in buyers favor. We quote: Extra 
fancy $5 @5 40; fancy $4 90@5 05; choice $4 25 
440; family $3 40@3 60; XXX$3 15@3 25; XX$2 75 
@290; X$2 50@2 60; superfine $2 35@245; fine 
$2 10@2 20, patents $5 70@6 25. 

WHEAT—Received into elevators during 
week 95,578 bushels; withdrawn 9,67 bushels. 
The market during the week uas been bear- 
ish. Speculation was quiet,’and prices fluc- 
tuated in asmall range. At the close some 
strength was showr at the start, but prices 
soon declined, and the market showed de- 
pression. July was lc, and other months 
1-2@%; lower. July selling at 90% down to 
90g, August 895;@89, September 90% @90 1-2, 
year 89's@89\;, and June sold in settlement 
$103 1-2@1 011-2. Spot suffered a large de- 
cline, No. 2 red selling to shorts at $1 02 1-2@ 
1011-2. No.3do 90c, No. 4,76, and rejected 
62 asked. Samples dull at $1 02@1 03. 

CORN—Received into elevators during 
week 694,695 bushels. Withdrawn 410,790 
bushels. From the opening prices weakened 
off, andthe tone was easy. The fine crop re- 
ports excited a bearish feeling, especially as 
there was noeffort made to sustain values. At 
the close the weak feeling was very promi- 
nent, all thejpressure being to sell, the demand 
only being from shorts. The close was easy 
at declines at 4@, June 53, July 4934 @493¢_ 
Aug. 50@49, Sept. 50°;@49%, year brought 
413g. Cash No. 2 mixed sold at 53 regular, No. 
2 white do 59@58%, rejected do 41@52, reject- 
ed 40@4334, and no grade 37. 

OATS—Received into elevators during 
week,. 166,524 bus. Withdrawn 13,389 bus. Fu- 
tures were dull and uninteresting, as little 
speculative interest was excited, and no dis- 
position to trade. At the close a rush to sell 
broke prices, and they declined {@1%c. July 
selling at 265; down to 264s. August 24%; to 24. 
June had 27 bid. Cash No.2 dropped 1c, the 
decline in futures helping to weaken the al- 
ready depressed market. Sales at 2844@28%, 
rejected sold at 27 regular. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


HAY—Offerings large of all descriptions; 
but market was dead flat—no demand from 
any quarter. Sales: On E. trk—2 cars low 
mixed at $6, 2 prime timothy at $1050, 4 strict- 
ly prime do at $12@12 50,1 choice do at $13,1 
fancy do at $14; this side—3 cars mixed at $8, 
2 common do at $6,1 prime timothy at $11, 1 
strictly prime do at $12,3 do at $12 50, 1 choice 
do at $13 25. 

BUTTER-Plentiful and dull; demand lim- 
ited to supplying the local trade. What little 
old brought former figures, but prices were 
in buyers’ favor and tending down. Quality 
of offerings mainly of undesirable stock—not 
good enough to bring price of choice nor poor 
enough to be classed as low grade. We quote: 
Creamery—choice 2@@2ic, seconds at 18@19¢c; 
dairy—choice to fancy 15@1i7c, prime 13@l4c, 
fair 10@1244, common 7@8c; near-by make 
and lots in pails—choice 8@10c, fair 6@7c, low 
and grease 4@5. Sales 23 tubs low medium at 
Biec. 

ELGIN, Ill., June 30.—The butter market was 
off a cent to-day, the same reason influencing 
that caused last week’s weakness. There is 
little buying, save for storage. Nineteen cents 
was the prevailing price. On the board of 
trade sales of 82,733 pounds were reported at 
10 to 20 cents; the latter was paid for one 
fancy lot. Seven thousand four hundred and 
eighteen boxes of cheese were reported sold 
at 34, to4 cents for skims, and 7% to 9 cents 
for creams. 


CHEESE—Dull. Skim almost unsalable 
We quote, nominally: Full cream at 7c for 
fair to 9c for choice, prime part skim atic; 
poorer grades at Ic to 3c. 

EGGS—Receipts (48 hours) 508 pkgs. 
light sales strictly fresh at 10@10c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Offerings light; fair in- 
quiry for choice chickens, either young or 
old, at steady prices ;: mall spring not wanted. 
We quote: Old chickens—Cocks $2 50, mixed 
$2 75@3, hens $3 25@3 50; spring—small $1@1 25, 
medium $1 25@2, good to choice $2 25@2 50 to 
$3. Other poultry entirely nominal. 

VEALS--We quote: Choice live 7y%c ¥ b. 
fair to good do6@7c, heretics 4@5c. 

LAMBS—Dull at range of $1 to $2 50 ¥ head. 

GRASS SEEDS—Dead flat, if we may except 
the filling of a few orders for Hungarian and 
millets. Price nominal from first hands, as 
follows: Prime to strictly prime German 
millet 50@55c, poorer do 25c for low to 40c tor 
fair; Huugarian at 40c to 50c; common millet 
at 35c to 45c; timothy at $1 15 to $1 30; red top 
at 30c to 40c. 

DRIED FRUIT—A small lot new (?) apples 
sold at 544c; market quiet and easy otherwise. 


—Choice 36c, fair 28¢c, 
18 





Dull; 








| box and 75c@$l ¥ case; 


6@6%c, evaporated at 6c to 9c; peac nes} 
mixed and small halves at 53,@5\c, prime 
halves at 6c to 6\;c; wormy and inferior fruit 
Sale: 10 pkgs—peaches at 6c and appies 
at 5c. 

PEACHES—Receipts light. Prices firm and 
unchanged on choice to fancy fruit; but weak 
and lower on inferior and damaged, of which 
there was considerable heid over from Satur- 
day. Sales of sound Arkansas at 50c ¥ ‘';-bu 
box for good to 75c for choice and 90c@$l for 
fancy; held-over (speckled) at 25c to 40c; 
Texas at 50c to $1 25 for fair to strictly fancy. 

PLUMS—Slow ; unchanged. 
wild-goose at W@6t5c ¥ 's-bu box 
150 per # 6-gal case; Chicasaw 


less. 


| 





We quote sound 
and $1 25@ 
¥ bu 
overripe 


25@40c 
green or 
less. 

NEW APPLES—Steady; choice large in fair 
We quote: early harvest at 25@35c, 
red astrakan and red June at 40@50c ¥ ‘y-bu. 
box: barreled quotable at $1 50 to $3, accord 
ing to quality. 

RASPBERRIES—Lower; offerings heavy of 
nearby growth, but market partially relieved 
by the operations of preserving companies 
who bought freely atinside quotations. Sales 
of black at range of $1 20 to $1 60 # 4-gal. 
drawer, and red $1 75 to $2 50 ¥ 6- 


request. 


gal. case— 


latter for choice home-grown. 
PEARS—Searce; no choice offered. We 
| quote the range at 50c to $1 50 # 4y-bu box as 


in quality. 

CHERRIES—Choice Northern quotable at 
5S ¥ 6-gal case. 

WATERMELONS—None on market. Quota- 

ble at range of $20 to $35 ¥ 100, according to 

size. 

BLACKBERRIES—Weaker; more plentiful. 
Consigned lots will sell at $1@1 50, and culti- 
vated at 2@2 25 ¥ 6-gal case; home-grown 40 
@50c # gal. 

W BHORTLEBERRIES—In light supply. 
at $2 50 ¥ 6-gal case for choice Arkansas. 

GOOSEBERRIES—In fair request at $1 75 ¥ | 
bu. 

CURRANTS—Northern Illinois in 4-gal cases 
selling at $1 50@1 75; home-grown at 40@45c ¥ 
gal. 

NEW POTATOES—Only a few consigned 
lots coming in; these sold slowly at easy 
prices: 71 and 57 bbis at $1 30 # bbl, 106 at $135 
37 sks at574%ce ¥” bu. Wagon receipts fair in 
amount and steady—mainly at 65c to 70c. 

OLD POTATOES--Neglected. Nominal 
30 to 45c. 

ONIONS—In fair request hnd steady, 
to 70c ¥ bu for Mo., and ILL, about the 
kind offering. Sale 70 sks at 60c. 

TOMATOES--In heavy receipt, 
tending lower: much arriving in damaged 
condition --especially, stock from Alabama. 
Sales of Alabama at 1l0c to 50c ¥ ‘s-bu box; 
Mississippi at 40@70c: Arkansas at 50@75c; 
green or damaged stock dead dull. 

CABBAGE—Steady at $175 ¥ cratetor home - 
grown on orders. 

EGG PLANT—Dull at 25@75e ¥ dozen, 

TURNIPS—Home-grown sell on orders at $2 
¥ bbl. 

SQUASH—Dull at $1 50 ¥ bbl. 

FLAXSEED—Spot seed nominal ; none offer- 
ing nor any demand; oil mills about all shut 
down. August delivery had $1 25 bid . 

CASTOR BRANS+Steady at $2 

WHITE BEANS—In fair 
firm, jobbing from store at $245@255 for 
medium to $2 55@2 65 for navy; country =: 
at from $1 for low to $1 75@2 for prime. 

BROOM CORN—Quiet and easy; demand 


$2 2 


Sold 


at 


at 60c¢ 
only 


weak and 


reqnest; Eastern 


only for hurl self-working; low, short and 
crooked plentiful. We quote: Choice long 


green 64%@7%c, self-working at3c for prime 
to 4c for choice; inferior 2@2%c. 
CIDER—Quiet at from $3 to $5 ¥ bbl. 
HONEY—Dull; comb at 14@1léc, strained and 
extracted 64, @7c. 


SEEDS. 


Prices of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, June 30, 1884. | 
Net cash prices. Cash with order. | 
Red Oloyer.sse+se0e0e: 8 a 
Sapling my a 
Alfalfa » 
White Dutch “ 
Alsike os 


















SS wee 
Blue Grass, ‘Extra Clean 
oo Lawn Grass. 
Hungarian = oe 
Millet 
German Millet - sovcccee 
Meadow Fescue......- 
Sugar Cane Seed.... 
Broom Corn * 
Osage Orange....... 
Castor Beans.. 
Cow Peas ...... 
Hemp Seed, Prep 
Buckwheat ...... 


nono men oO 





Barley ..... 00008 * 75 
St. Charles White Corn......-56 “ 

Galena Yellow $6 0000ee eB * cece 

Pop » 50“ scccce 2 50 

Red Rust-proof ogre. coccescceDe * ceccee 50 
lack coeds “ ccvcee 45 

BVO ccccccccccccce scccccccccee- OO  ceccee 7 

FiRRoceccccovesvscentescosastoc % «nacce 1 











CoORNS 


WHY ANY ONE WILLSU SUFFER Suits Ray | 
when eg can get a bottle of the ‘ 

CORN REMOVER '"'—a sure and Miah oy pet 
for both Corns and Bunions—of any Druggist for 
cents. There are worthless imitations—similar 
in name and otherwise. Get the “GERMAN Corn 
Ra mover.’ OC. N. CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP IMPROVES THE SKIN. 








—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physi cian.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure = - forthe . —_ 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. 

- Fevers, © ‘ongestion, Tutigsations, . 
. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 25 
. Diarrhea of Children or Adults 
. pyopntary. Griping. Eiivous Colic,. 
e o in, 








tholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 
. Coughs, Colt, Brone hitis eS Te 2 
: Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache a 


Headaches, Sick pe my Vertigo 
D. Dysporsia. Lilifious Stomach,. 
i. Suppreserd or Painful Period 








percesecad 


paseeveneicis 


2. Whites, too Profuse Periods... 
. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breath 
Salt 


theum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
pecamatinm. | Raeemat Pains. 
Fever and Ag Chill, Fever, Agues 
Piles, Blind or r Bleedi n 
Gotarrh. acute of chrowec i, cones 
> hoopin ‘ough, violent coughs 
jeneral Bei ee | oe Weakness 
kidney Disease 
ervous Debilit sccgbecsspecdesccece 1: 
rinary Wrakesse, Wetting the bed . 
lisense of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1. 
Sold by druggists, or sent by th , 
ge Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
nd for Dr.Hum breve Book on Disease &c. 
(14 pages), also Tilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, | 
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(The largest ex- 
yclusively Retail Store 
in America) offer to 
send Dry Goods, etc., by Bs 


= Mail or Express to any w 
rampart of the United 
States, at St. 
prices. If you want 
Goods or Samples, 





Apples—tait at 5@5%c, prime to choice at 





25 for prime. 


WORTHY 
| Of Confidence. 
AYERS See, 


parts of the world, has proved its efti- 
cacy as the best blood alterative known 
to medical science. 

»xtracted from 


SARSAPARILLA s — of the 


genuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
base, and its powers are enhanced b 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
lingia, the Todides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 
| your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory fune- 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
TH leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifiea- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. 
THOROUGHLY effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


Vital organs, 
RELIABL witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
workis better accomplished by AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 


remedy. 
that is corrupted through dis- 
BLOOD . ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is mi ule strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA,. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant in the market, under many names 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsapariila, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. | 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for 35. 


$1950. 


| IN CASH | 


GIVEN AWAY 


ATTENTION, SMOKERS! 


All contestants for the a remiums 
ing above amount, offered b y Blackwe fn Dar. 
ham Tobacco Co., ‘must observe the following 
conditions on which the premiums are to be 
| warded: 1 bags must bear our original 
| Bull Durham label, U. S. Revenue Stamp, an 
The must be done up 
| securely in a package with name and address 
| ofsender,and numberof bags contained plain- | 
| ly marked on the outside. aoe must be | 
| prepaid. Contest closes November 30th. All pack- 
ages should be forwarded December Ist, and 
must reach us at Durham not later than Decem- 
ber 15th. No matter where you reside, send 
your package, advise us by mail that you have 
done so, and state the number of sent. 
| Names of successful contestants, with number 
of bags returned, will be published, Dec 


Caution Notice. 


Dee. 22, ir 


Boston, Herald ; New York, Herald ; Philadel- 
hia, Times; Durham, N. C, int ; 


Tobacco 

ew ‘Orleans, Times- ; Cincinnati, En- 

| See Ch icago, Daily News: San Francisco, 
‘onicle. 
Topacco Co., 
URHAM, N. C. 
Every genuine package has picture of Bull. 
4@ See our next ae 


BLACKWELL'S 


The Ros Ensilage ‘and Fodder Cutters 





| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
» | 
| 


| These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the) 

| Best inthe World. Any one wishing to buy 

la Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 

| competition with any other make in the world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be| 
| superior in every way, it may be returned. 


| We guarantee perfect satisfaction or no sale 
| Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
buy a Custer. E. W. ROSS & 00., Fulton, 


. B.—Our new and valuable book en nel: 
| teas aan Silos is — ready, and will be sent 
| FREE on applicatio 
Mention the Rural Ww orld. 


THE ACME MOWERS 


—A.IN 1D- 


- Combined viermemtgea 


Are Guaranteed the Best Goods in the Mar- 
ket. Will do 





PERFECT WORK ON ANY GROUND WHERE 
A TEAM CAN TRAVEL. 


Are sent to any part of the country at Bot- 
tom Prices. Send for circulars and prices. 


A. J. CHILD, 209 Market St., St. Louis. 
SEEDS! ] Blue Grass, ppg et Cow Peas, 
Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng- 


lish Rye Grass, Seradella, Scheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. WENIGE, Belleville, Ills. 


Agents wanted for authentic edi- 
tion of his life. Pg at 
Augasts, his home, Re at and- 
somect, ee me the re- 


knuwned historian aud bivgrapher, Col, Cornwell, 
whose life of Garfield, publixhea by us, outsold the 
twenty o.hers by 63.00. Outsells every book ever 
| nay oe in this world’ many agents are selling 
fifty dally. Agents are making fortunes. All new 
beginners successful; grand chance for them; 
$43,50 made by a lady agent the first day. Terms 
most liberal. Particuiarsfree Better send 25 cents 
fur postage, etc,, on free outfit, now ready, Includ- 
ing large prospecius book, and save valuable 
me. 


ALLEN & CO,, Augusta, Maine, 


30 DAYS. TRIAL 


I, byes & | 


pple VOLTAIC BELT and other Te ecrnic 
Days’ Trial TO 














PPLIANCES are sent on ys’ 

EN’ ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer- 
ing from Nervovs Desmity,’ Lost VITALITY, 
WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases of a 
NATUR He. from ABUSES and 

ER CAUSES. jpeedy relief and complete 
restoration to HeaLTH, Vicor and  MaNnHooD 
GUARANTEED. Sond vat once for Illustrated 
Pamphlet free. 


Voltaic Belt ‘Co., Marshall, Mich, 
NS. how to get one FREE, *t: 


PHCNIX FIREARM $60. 41 Barclay St. n° ae 


PERSONAL 








send 





K. K. K. 
Keen Kane Kutter. 


Made especially for | 
cutting sugar and a 
cane. 

Is used on the ll 





tions of Louisiana and | 
Cuba. 

Ithas a crook on the} 
back of the knife for} 


stripping the cane before 


jit is cut. 


Every sorgo grower 
vho has seen the knife 
says it is just what is 


wanted. 

Those who cut the cane 
with these knives can 
{ save time, do the job bet- 
ter, and with less exer- 
; tion than by using any 
other knife. 
| Itis made ofsolid cast 

steel and is full polished, 






is light and strong, and 
/ measures twenty “inche s 


} from end of blade to end 
of handle. 

Is offered as a premium only on the 
RURAL WORLD 
And will be sent free (exclusive of ex- 
press charges) to all who will send us 


two yearly subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD. 
Remember, the price for the RURAL 


WORLD is one dollar and fifty cents per 


year each subscription. os, 
B. Ott & Sons. 


Successors to Thornely & Ott, 


GRANGER 





Manufiac.urers of 


Cane Mills and Ey aporators, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Agents Wanted. Send ‘or Catalogue. | 


PLUMMER | 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


OVER 50 


Gold Medals 


AND 





Highest Awards 


including London 
Paris and Phila- 
delphia World’s 
Expositions. De- 
scriptive Illustra- 
ted CATALOGUES 
and full particu- 
lars mailed free, 
on application to 


a 





H. M. HOFFMAN, 


Secretary Plummer eae Evaporator Co’y 
. EAVENWORTH, KAN. 


CHATTANOOGAwtreeronCANE MILLS. 


For Animal or Steam Power. 
Steel Shafts and Brass Boxes. 











EVAPURATORS and CHILLED PLOWS. 


Chattanooga Plow Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Moline Plow, Co., St. Louis. 
Mention this paper. 


STAR CANEI MILL. 


The only Double. Milll 
made intheWest. Twenty 
different styles and sizes 
suited to every capacity 
from one-third of an acre 
to thirty-five acres per 
day prices ranging from 
$35 to $6,000 


Stubbs’ Evaporator. 


foot. A. Hedges, after testing 
it with others, saysitis the 
best Evaporater made. It took the only pre- 
mium awarded for work done at the St. Louis 
Fair in 1882. } 

4—-FullS stock of SUGAR-MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. = for.Circulars to 

J. FIELD&CO, 

Eighth & Gewese _ St. Louis, Mo. 


SUGAR, MILLS 


WS. Sizes, for Hand, — 












| 











The he Best. The Cheapest 





Steam Evaporators 


BA TS 7 ALL. AUTOMATIC. '‘FIN- 
SHES, SKIMS AND ALL. 
Send for ft  ~] to WM. A. HERRING, 
South Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 
QECOND: HAND CANE MILLS.—Steam and 
Horse Power,—and eee Steam 
andFire, for sale very cheap 
Correspondence soltelted. 





. STEVES, 
peo 5 Dunn Co., Wis, 





I 









THE MISSOUKI STEAM WASHER. 


Expense of Washwoman Save Washwoman Expense 
And Clothes Worn out onBoard And Clo the s Saved form Wear 


THE BEST WASHING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
Missouri STEAM WASH 


SAVES TIME, LABOR AND CLOTHES 
does its work better than any other Washer 
RETAIL PRICE $10.00. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Over FIVE THOUSAND Sold during the Last Six Months, and every 
Purchaser Enthusiastic in its Praise! 


Absolutely no Wear or Tear on the Clothes. 


The Missouri Steam Washer is a small portable machine that can be used upon any fami- 
ly cook stove, Is made wholly of metal, hence is very durable. By operation of the ma- 
chine steam is passed through and throus gh the solidiinen, until all the dirt is removed 
from it, leaving the articles thoroughly cleansed and purified. By use of the perforated 
tubes we are enabled to keep the clothes always in motion, and steam forced through them 

freely, causing it to search out and eradicate every atom of dirt in them. 


READ WHAT THEY SAY OF IT AFTER HAVING USED IT. 


THE OLD WAY. 


And 


made. 


Ladies governed by reason, not prejudice, will After using the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER for 
use it.—Baird. = over a year, lam convinced that it will save more 

Steam is the most powerful esegnneg agent and | than rhe hg? every year by not wearing out clothes. 
disinfectant known to man.—Wat —Mrs. T. W. Stewart, Mexico. Mo. 

THE MissouRI STEAM WASHE e ‘will be used uni- The b atta KI STEAM WASIIER has done all the 
ve seus as soon as ite merrite are discovered by the | washing in my laundry for the past twelve months, 
peopile.—was,. Dennett. washing from 500 to 800 pieces a day, doing 2 

One hundred dollars would not buy my MISSOURI | work of from three to dye washwomen x 
STEAM WASHER if I could not get another.—Mrs. Hord, prop. Central-Ringo Hotel, Mexico, Mo. 


Kate Ferris, Mexico 

1 have used one of the MissourI STEAM WASH- 
ERS, and it will do all the inventor claims for it.— 
S. W. Hemp, Hemp Tinware Company, St. Louis. 

The MISSOURI STEAM WASHER does all that you 
claim for it. The longer we use it the better we 
are pleased with it.—Mrs. J. F. Wagner, Martins- 
burg, Mo. 

Have used the Missourl STEAW WaASIIrR for 
twelve months and regard the isvention as a domes- 
tic institution not seconed to the sewing machine. — 
Columbia, Mo.. Herald, 

J. WorTH, proprietor of the People’s Te a Store, 
1714 Franklin_ave,, St. Louis, says: The MiIs- 
SOURI STEAM W ASHER Is an immense success, as it 
will wash a shirt clean without the sweat of the 
washboard .’* 

I have been using the MIissOURI STEAM WASHER 
for five months. and my little girl 14 years old, can 


The Missouri STEAM WASHER is a treasure, and 
no house keeper stould be without it. The wife of 
the editor of this paper has been using one of them 
for more than a year, and she would not sell it for 
$50 and do without.—Columbia Sentinel. 


The MIssOURI STEAM WASHER will wash shirts, 
or any kind of clothing clean, without leaving 
a streak, and no wear on the clothes; and would 
not sell my machine for $50 if I could not replace it. 
—Mrs. Ross, 2803 Gamble st., St. Louis. 

I have been using the MissouRI STEAM WASHER 
in my laundry foreight months. It washes clean 
with no wear on the clothes, and one person can do 
the work of three by hand. Mrs. Johnson, Ohio 
Laundry, 1528 Morgan st., St Louis. 

I have tried many washing machines in my laun- 
dry, but have never found one that would give the 


do a large washing in a few hours without tiring | satisfaction the MIssOURI STEAM WASHER does. It 
her in tne least. —Mrs. Johnson,3111 Thomas street, | will do all that is claimed for it, and no family 
St. Louis. can afford to be without one.—L, Cline, proprie- 


I use the MISSOURI STEAM WASHER in my Laun- | tor Parlor Lanndry, 816 Olive st., St. Louis 


dry, and it is the nag: A mi —— _— e sy r reo A Boelcken, Barber, Fourteenth and Chestnut 
after trying many, that would do the work satisfac- | .¢../ St. Louis, says: “‘Every barber should have 
tory.—W. Griffis, Gent’s Laundry, 1318 Market 4 ; emia “e 7 aan 


a MISSOURI STEAM WASHIIER by all means; finest 
thing on earth to wash towels, aprons, etc.; and 
The MISSOURI STEAM WASHER has been in use in| goods washed in this machine will last four times 
my family for seven months, and too much praise | as long as when washed by hand. 
cannot be given it as a labor saving invention. Be- Atlast I have found in the Missourrt STEAM 
pian using the machine wash-day was the dread of | WASHER one that will wash clean without wearing 
te family, but now the children cry to do the wash- | the clothes out or pull off the buttons, Every laun- 
ng. asachild twelve years old can operate the | dry should have one, as it will do all that it claims. 
ed hine.—Geo. J. Phelps, 2781 Sheridan ave‘, St. —James Peterson, Silver Moon Laundry, 219 8. 
Louis. Twentieth, street, St. Louis. 


aa If there is no merchant or agent with the WASHER at your place, send Ten Dollars 
and we will send by Express charges prepaid. 

For Circulars, Terms, ete., Address JOHNSTON BRO’S., General Agents for 
United States, Office and Factory, 300 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE *) HARNESS MFG CO. 


Makers of all styles of, $85 td 
jo, 42 


street, St. Louis. 

































We employ no agents, and if 
what you order is not satise 
factor all expenses, 

ugsy (see cut) ny P 
the a as others sell at 





fully warra 
Ld send for our "iilustrated 
oR Catalogue free. AddressW. B. 


TT, Sec’y, Elkhart, «he 
olesale Prices, 
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Two tutu 
SAVED #3400.IN 1880 
IN ONE TOWN. 
IN SUCCESSFUL 


SOUTHAMERICA, 
‘ 
ye MEXICO 





PPLOGL EUROPEAN HOTEL, 
AP DERE! RESTAURANT, 


EUROP TT RURANT. Wins i 
Delicatessen. 
ROOMS 50. 


DINNER 25. 
716—718 N. FIFTH STREET, 


ST. LOUIS. 
Opposite Union Market. 





"UMALAGALVd 








STYLE No. 5. PRICE 855.00. 


A Regular Side-bar Buggy on 2 wheels, made with or without Top. This cart is 
guaranteed to ride as easy as any four- wheeled bu y;torun one-half lighter. It is entire- 
ly free from horse motion. Our patent consists in nthe’ manner the shafts are connected to 
the vehicle, which not only relieves the cart from the jerkey horse motion, but also relieves 
the horse from the jar and jerk caused by the vehicle passing over rough roads. The shafts 
can also be adjusted to fit large or small horses. Over 1000 at cnene vehicles are now in use, 
and all pronounced to be the only perfect cart made. Correspondence solicted. 


—-——- M - a 
L. B. JOHNS, ee Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GEO.K.OYLER MANUFACTURING Co 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


A MF 


—AND— 


FARM MACHINERY. 


Write for Catalogues’ 














4 Caution to Farmers & Dealers. 
For ge in procuring your 
HARPOON Horse HAy Forks, 

select only thore havin thereon 

an imprint of our Trade Mark, 

and thereby save infringement 

fees. Catalogues Lhe Fi mens 


reg 37 furnished Soy! sand —_ 
J. NELLIs COMPANY, thabure, Pa. Also 


WILL Issue a complete edition of my 
Poetry about October Ist; also 


SUNDAY QUESTIONS 


Price, $1.25 with Photograph. 
Fina ‘ealeiom, 50c. without Photo.} 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 








Migs Nellis’ Mounted ar Floating Harrows, 
gt’s Steels O’m’t’l Fencing,Road Graders,&c, 








Best in the Werte. genuine. Cash orders sent to this office duly honored. 
ZEST Powerte. one ere REV. GEO. A. WATSON 
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